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Are We Executive-Minded? 


The distinguishing mark of a good executive, it seems to me,”’ said the 
corporation president to the group in the Pullman car, ‘is not so much the 
ability to make others work, as it is facility in making others want to work.”’ 

How true that is! Any overseer with a whip can make a gang of slaves work, 
but can he make them accomplish? 

How many teachers realize that theirs is a profession in which the highest 
criterion of success is the ability of the teacher to inspire those under his charge 
to do something for themselves? 

Think of the teachers you had in school. Which ones do you remember as 
outstandingly good? Not necessarily the most erudite; not perhaps the ones 
most skilled in performing the techniques that they taught; not even, probably, 
the ones most adroit in presenting and exemplifying the subject matter that 
they taught. Certainly the ones you recall with most pleasure and affection are 
those who inspired you with a confidence in your own ability; who awakened 
your curiosity and stimulated your ambition; who directed and guided your 
interests and broadened your vision. 

Such teachers frequently do not wear the purple and fine linen of the ad- 
ministering executive; it may sound strange to refer to them as executives — 
they are so self-effacing and modest in their attitude — but they have the rare 
and precious quality that marks the genuine executive — the ability to make 
others eager to do something worth while. 

How do they do it? First of all, they probably have a conscientious desire to 
do well themselves. The day’s work is never a chore to them; it is an exciting, 
interesting opportunity to bring each day’s work to fulfillment. They are in- 
flexible in ruling themselves; therefore, for that reason, they have little difficulty 
in ruling others. 

Teachers of this type, you have probably noticed, generally like other people. 
They do not teach a ‘‘class’’; they teach “‘individuals."’ They are watchful for 
personal reactions; quick to sense discouragement; ready with a word of praise 
or kindly suggestion for improvement. Their remarks are never the stereotyped 

“classroom comments.”’ What they say fits the individuality of the student and 
meets his peculiar need. 

Most of all, perhaps, these teachers excel in their ability to lead the student 
to realize and to accept his responsibilities. 

People who are so thoroughly trustworthy have probably had the advantage 
of working at some time under the guidance of somebody — teacher or parent — 
who was a genuine executive. At first they did things properly because ‘teacher 
wants it that way’ ; at length they came to accept it as the proper way to do be- 
cause it was ‘“‘teacher’s’’ established regimen; finally it became an ingrained 
part of their deena. 

The final compensation to the real teacher is never found in his pay 
envelope; it is the satisfying knowl- 


edge that he has been instrumental 
in helping his students to become 
good citizens, successful men and 
women — more so, in a material 
sense, perhaps, than he is himself. 

The successful teacher would 


Sante : Rufus Stickney, president of Eastern Business 
never think of himself as a great Teachers haapdatiens Boston Clerical School, 
executive — which he really is. Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Public Speaking in a Business 
or Secretarial School 


This is a brief description of a program that 
we instituted approximately three years ago 
at Drake College. It must be remembered 
that we have a highly specialized training 
program in commercial work. It is not the 
primary purpose of our school to develop 
the all-around culture of the individual stu- 
dent. You might say that we are primarily 
interested in teaching definite skills so that 
each student can become employed in the 
business world. 

Our student body was made up of ex- 
service students and students who had just 
finished high school. Their ages ranged from 
eighteen to fifty. 

We felt that something was lacking in our 
curriculum, so we started what we called a 
“Public Speaking Program.”’ This was not 
strictly a life adjustment program nor was 
it a core curriculum program; however, it 
had some characteristics of both. 

A class was organized on a volunteer basis. 
Anyone in the school, regardless of depart- 
ment, could attend our class that met every 
Friday afternoon. We called ourselves the 
“Public Speaking Class.” The name is 
perhaps misleading because it was not 
strictly a speech class, although speech was 
part of our program. The main purpose of 
the class was to get better acquainted with 
one another. Students had an opportunity 
to tell about their interests, places they had 
been, and some of the things they had seen 
and observed. Some controversial questions 
were also discussed. 

Each member of the class talked about 
any subject in which he was interested. We 
felt that anyone could make a good speech 
if he talked about something with which he 
was familiar — perhaps an experience, or a 
place that he had visited, or people with 
whom he had lived, or anything that he 
knew very thoroughly or had been closely 
associated with over a long period of time. 

Approximately forty of the two hundred 
students enrolled in the school were curious 
enough to attend our first meeting. We 
explained that no marks were to be given; 
however, everyone who participated in at 
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by FRANK W. DUFFORD, DRAKE COLLEGE 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


least one program would receive on his o1 
her permanent record card in the office, a 
notation that he or she had participated in 
“Public Speaking.” At the first meeting we 
asked for a volunteer committee to arrange 
a program for the following week. Five 
members of the class volunteered and met 
with the instructor the following day to 
arrange the program for the following Fri- 
day. It was decided by the committee that 
the first program should perhaps reveal some 
information pertaining to speech. Eight 
other members from the group present at 
the first meeting were asked to participate in 
our first program. Subjects suggested were: 
voice, posture, breathing, pronunciation, and 
enunciation. The students participating 
could select their topic from the list sug- 
gested or they could choose a topic not on 
the list. 

Each succeeding program followed the 
same procedure used for the first meeting. 
The program committee, consisting of be- 
tween five and twenty students, and the 
instructor would plan each meeting. The 
programs varied considerably and were not 
limited to speech making. In addition to 
talks on subjects selected by the students, 
we had original skits, musical programs, and 
debates. 

The Monday following each program, the 
participants, the committee members, and 
the teacher would gather around a table to 
constructively criticize and evaluate the pro- 
gram. These meetings were often more 
valuable than the programs themselves. The 
committee for the next program was selected 
from the participants of the previous meet- 
ing. 

The class grew from the original forty 
members to one hundred sixty-seven mem- 
bers. However, those who were connected 
with the program, students and teachers 
alike, thought that the meetings gave the 
older students an opportunity to get to know 
some of the ideas and thoughts of those 
students who had just finished high school. 
It was quite interesting to see groups that 

(Concluded on page 296) 
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Teaching the Profit 
Loss Statement 


by VERNON A. MUSSELMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Dr. Musselman describes some teaching procedures that 


have been used 


successfully 


by bookkeeping teachers. 





When you first studied accounting, 
did you experience any difficulty 
with your early assignments per- 
taining to the financial statements? 
Ido your students master these 
statements rapidly and with ease? 
It is the purpose of this article to 
explain a few tested teaching pro- 
cedures that simplify the teaching 
of the profit and loss statement and 
help students to understand it. 

There are two basic principles of 
teaching that can be applied when 
teaching the profit and loss state- 
ment: build upon the knowledge 
that students already possess, and 
teach first those procedures that are most 
easily understood. Since the cost section of 
the profit and loss statement is the most 
difficult for students to understand, it should 
be taught after the students understand the 
purpose of the statement and the general 
principles involved. This procedure works 
in nicely with the idea of beginning with 
what the students know from previous busi- 
ness experience. 

BEGIN WITH A SERVICE TYPE OF BUSINESS. 
A restaurant or laundry makes an excellent 
business to use for a beginning illustration. 
Almost any student in the class can tell you 
that the profit for a laundry is found by 
subtracting the expenses from the total in- 
come. This procedure introduces the first 
of a series of fundamental formulas that are 
used within the profit and loss statement. 
This formula may be written on the black- 
board in two forms: 





Form 1 Form 2 
Income — Expenses = Profit Income $2,500 
Expenses 960 
Profit $1,540 


Form 1 emphasizes the relationship of the 
three items as an equation. The students 
are familiar with this type of equation as a 
result of their study in mathematics classes. 
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Form 2 shows those relationships 
as they appear on the income state- 
ment. 

THE MERCHANDISING — BUSINESS. 
After the profit and loss statement 
for a service type of business is 
mastered by the class, a profit and 
loss statement for a merchandis- 
ing business is introduced. It is 
important to simplify the first 
problems given the students so that 
the cost figures may be supplied 
rather than calculated. Most 
students will know that the profit 
on the sale of any article is found 
by subtracting the cost price from 
the sales price. This same rule or formula 
applies to the total sales of a business in the 
same way that it does to the sale of a single 





article. This formula is developed in two 
forms: 
Form 1 Form 2 
Sales Price — Cost Price = Profit 


Sales Price $4,780 
Cost Price 2,640 
Profit $2,140 





After studying the formula the students will 
immediately raise the question of expenses. 
The expenses are subtracted from the profit. 
After the expenses are subtracted the re- 
mainder is also labeled profit. This makes it 
necessary to distinguish between the two 
profits. The following is placed on the black- 
board: 


Sales $4,780 
Cost Price 2.640 
Gross Profit 2,140 
Expenses 1,320 
Net Profit $ 820 


Thus the formula must be restated and a 
second formula is introduced: 


(1) Sales — Cost of Sales = Gross Profit 
(2) Gross Profit — Expenses = Net Profit 
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It is desirable to have the students work 
two or three problems that will clinch the 
relationships presented before introducing 
the method of determining the cost of goods 
sold when it is not known. A simple problem 
that may be used follows: 

The Marjorie Duncan Shoppe sold merchandise 
during the month of May totaling $14,890. The cost 
price of this merchandise was $7,670, and the ex- 
penses were as follows: Salaries, $2,360; Rent, $400; 
Utilities, $56; Office Expenses, $260. Determine the 
gross profit and the net profit. 

THE COST OF SALES SECTION. One plan that 
has proved helpful in presenting the cost 
section is to use titles that describe fully 
the various figures used. Rather than use the 
conventional terminology at first, the teacher 
can use more descriptive wordings such as: 


Cost of Goods Sold 


Cost of goods we had at the beginning 
Cost of goods that we purchased 


$ 4,930 
18,860 
23,790 
16,120 


$ 7,670 


Cost of goods we could have sold 
Cost of goods we did not sell 


Cost of goods we sold 


After the students master the principle in- 
volved, the wording may be changed to the 
conventional titles. This can be made quite 
clear if the new titles are written to the right 
of the figures used, as follows: 


Cost of goods we had at 


the beginning $ 4,930 Beginning Inventory 


Cost of goods that we 
purchased 18,860 Purchases 


Cost of goods we could 


have sold 23,790 Merchandise Avail- 


able for Sale 
Cost of goods we did 


not sell 16,120 Ending Inventory 


Cost of goods we sold $ 7,670 Cost of Goods Sold 


At this stage the formula, Beginning Inven- 
tory + Purchases — Ending Inventory = 


Cost of Sales is presented. Here again is a 
good place to have the class solve two or 
three problems that will help them master 
this procedure before the cost section is 
combined with the other sections of the 
statement. 

USE SIMPLE ILLUSTRATIONS. A simple illus- 
tration taken from everyday life, one that 
has been observed by every class member, is 
effective. There are many such cases: for 
example, every boy and girl has seen water- 
melons or baskets of fruit being sold directly 
from the farmer’s truck. 

Suppose a farmer opens business one 
Saturday morning with 100 watermelons and 
by noon he has only 25 melons left. The 
farmer’s past experience has taught him that 
his afternoon sales nearly always exceed the 
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morning sales. He, therefore, removes the 
25 melons from the truck and sends his sun 
back to the farm with the truck to get more 
merchandise. An hour later the farmer’s son 
returns with 80 additional melons. That 
night when the farmer leaves for home he 
has only 7 melons left. Practically ever 
member of the class could tell you how man 
melons were sold by the farmer. 

The principle involved in the selling of 
watermelons is identical to that used when 
figuring the cost of goods sold for any busi- 
ness. In each case, merchandise on hand to 
start with, plus new merchandise obtained, 
minus that on hand at the end of the period, 
represents the merchandise sold during the 
period. When students have trouble working 
with dollars, suggest to them that they work 
the problem in melons, bushels of apples, or 
bales of hay. Use the product in your com- 
munity with which students are familiar. 

SEPARATE THE COST SECTION. Some teachers 
prefer, at least for a few weeks, to have 
students show the cost section as a support- 
ing schedule to the profit and loss statement. 
The supporting schedule is then incorporated 
into the statement as a cost section. The 
Marjorie Duncan Shoppe problem using the 
cost of goods sold as a supporting schedule, 
would appear as follows: 


Profit and Loss Statement 
for 
Marjorie Duncan Shoppe 
Month of May, 19-- 


Income from Sales 
Cost of Merchandise Sold* 


$14,890 
7,670 
Gross Profit % 7,220 
Expenses: 
Salaries $2,360 
Rent 400 
Utilities 56 
Office Expenses 260 
3,076 


Net Profit $ 4,144 


SCHEDULE #1* 
Cost or MERCHANDISE SOLD 
Beginning Inventory (April 30, 19—) 
Purchases (Month of May) 
Merchandise Available for Sale 
Ending Inventory (May 31, 19—) a 
Cost of Goods Sold $ 7,670 


use ToY BLocks. The calculation of the 

cost of goods sold is made simple by using 

blocks of wood. Assume, for example, that 

the beginning inventory is $4,000, the pur- 

chases $9,000, and the ending inventory 

$5,000. Each block of wood represents 
(Concluded on page 302) 


% 4,930 
18,860 
23,790 
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Selling the Business Law 
Course to Students 


by MRS. VIVIAN V. LASATER 
JAMES BOWIE HIGH SCHOOL 
SIMMS, TEXAS 


Mrs. Lasater explains how she uses her students to gather 
timely local material that makes the law course more 
attractive. 


Until several years ago, business 
law had not been offered in the 
James Bowie High School at 
Simms, Texas. When I began to 
talk to my students about having 
a business law course, a number of 
students expressed an interest in 
the course but wanted me to tell 
them what it was like. I decided 
to advertise the course and began 
by writing to publishing houses for 
suggestions. I wanted some clever 
cartoons similar to those available 
for typewriting classes, but evi- 
dently I did not contact the right 
firms. About three weeks before 
preregistration day, I decided that “‘neces- 
sity was the mother of invention,” and 
started to work planning my own advertising 
campaign. With the help of a number of 
students, I started collecting old copies of 
the American Magazine, and cut out a 
feature item called “It’s the Law.” Each 
clipping was then mounted and put aside for 
later use. 


The introduction in our adopted textbook 
gave an interesting story of the legal prob- 
lems of the Reynolds family. I selected a 
number of these experiences and read them 
to the students to get their reactions. When 
they began questioning me to find out what 
was going to happen next, and indicated that 
they enjoyed what I had been reading to 
them, I then began using the bulletin board 
to publicize the subject of business law. 

Each day for two weeks a new experience 
of the Reynolds family was placed on a large 
bulletin board in the study hall. The ex- 
periences were typewritten and surrounded 
by the mounted clippings of “It’s the Law.” 
Finally I posted a notice stating that a 
course in business law would be offered next 
year if enough students signed up for the 
course. 
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My campaign was successful. 
More than the required number of 
students elected business law. My 
experience in advertising the course 
made me feel that I should make 
a greater attempt to tie up the 
business law course with the 
happenings within the local com- 
munity and the state. 

In order to find out what high 
school students in the community 
wanted to learn from a law course, 
I began to tell my general business 
class about the Texas law relating 
not only to business, but also 
birth, marriage, divorce, and other 
problems. We spent eight weeks in the 
general business class selecting and reading 
material that they thought would be in- 
teresting to study in a business law course. 
The students helped locate and select this 
material. 


To assist us in locating the material and 
to supplement the books in the school 
library, I set aside a shelf in the general 
business classroom and filled it with all the 
law books and related materials available. 
When the students found material on the 
subject of law that interested them, they 
marked the book and gave it to me to read 
to the entire class. They also collected law 
items from newspapers and magazines. 
Samples of legal forms and quotations from 
state statutes were also collected. Some of 
the collected material was later typed in the 
regular typing class and in this way I con- 
tacted nearly all of the prospective students 
who might enroll in the business law course. 


The general business class and the typing 
class were enthusiastic about the idea of 
compiling a notebook to be used as a guide 
in the business law class. To make the note- 
book more attractive, colored paper was used 

(Concluded on page 301) 








Public Speaking in a Business or Secretarial School 


(Continued from page 292) 


were composed of men and women of all 
ages with many different backgrounds, work- 
ing toward the same objective. It seemed to 
represent real democracy at its best. 

The teacher was merely another member 
of the program committee who helped to 
plan and guide the work that was to be done. 
At the first meeting the teacher explained 
the objectives and hopes for the week to 
follow. From that time until the final pro- 
gram, the teacher remained silent during 
each Friday afternoon’s program. The last 
fifteen minutes of the last program were 
monopolized by the instructor, who at this 
time thanked each and every individual by 
referring to his or her part in the various 
programs. The teacher felt that this was a 
final tribute to the participants who spent 
many hours planning, rehearsing, and then 
conducting the final program each week. 

The teacher sincerely feels that this 
experience was the happiest that he has ever 
had in his thirteen years of teaching men and 
women of all ages. 

Some of the subjects discussed at the 
various meetings were: 


Program I — Talks and demonstrations 
1. Posture and Gestures 

2. Pronunciation and Enunciation 
3. Dynamic Speakers 

4. Breathing and Voice 

5. St. Patrick’s Day 


Program II Talks (own choice) 


1. Trout 

2. U.S. Navy 

3. Sailing 

4. The Unknown 

Make It Yourself (Woodworking) 

}. Music 
Program III Play 

“Your Job How To Make It Interest- 
ing and Successful” 
- Debate 

“Resolved: The United States is becoming 
a Socialistic Nation” 


Program IV 


Program V — Two original skits 

1. “Applying for a Job” 

2. Margaret Morgan, 
(Radio Soap Opera) 


Modern Mother 
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75 drills and 75 tests 
that build speed and 


Skill Builder 


ARITHMETIC SKILL BUILDER includes a thorough re- 
of the fundamentals of 
seventy-five exercises with corresponding tests. The 
exercises and tests can be torn out for checking and 
scoring. The exercises include drill work on sales slips, bank statements, installment buying, 
invoices, payrolls, taxes, discounts, and a wide range of other fundamental applications. 
The student is given a review of the fundamentals, then a drill, followed by 
allowance is given to encourage the development of speed along with accuracy. 
are used and adequate drill is provided on these 
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Salesmanship Skit 


by ROBERT C. STROHACKER 
WEST BEND HIGH SCHOOL 
WEST BEND, WISCONSIN 


This skit was used on the local radio station to tell West Bend 
citizens what the local high school salesmanship class had 
accomplished during the year. 


INTRODUCTION BY SALESMANSHIP 
STUDENT 


This skit will give you an idea of what the 
salesmanship class under the direction of 
Mr. Strohacker of West Bend High School 
accomplished this year. 

On-the-job training was our first thought— 
actually getting experience in selling, practicing 
the theories we studied in class, and getting 
the co-operation from the merchants to use 
their facilities. This training kindled our 
enthusiasm during the entire course and gave 
us the confidence we needed to get the job and 
to hold it. Meeting the prospective customer, 
presenting merchandise in a desirable way, 
narrowing the choice to one item, closing the 
sale, and continuing to maintain an interest 
in the customer after the sale kept us on our 
toes. 

We are better students because of this train- 
ing, and now with graduation near, we are 
prepared for future employment in the retail 





field. I am surely glad that | was a member oj 
the salesmanship class this year. 


SCENE: Salesmanship class at West Bend 
High School. A group of students from 
this class discussing the events that took 
place during the semester. 

Carol: Hi gang, what are we selling now? 

Bob: Nothing much, just talking over some 
of the things we did in class this semester. 

Jim: Boy, I sure have changed my ideas 
about this selling business. I thought it 
was a snap course at first. We had to 
work hard, but I am glad I was in it. Sure 
did learn a lot. 

Charleen: Yes, we did! Do you remember 
the first week when Mr. Strohacker told 
us about going out on the job and working 
and getting paid for it? I sure liked that! 
(Getting paid, I mean.) 

Gloria: It was interesting, wasn’t it, going 
to one of the business firms in West Bend? 











Robert C. Strohacker 
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First getting an interview with the man- 
ager; then filling out data sheets and 
finding out how many students they would 
take under this program to give us training 
in retailing. 


Harold: Yes, and it didn’t stop there. We 
all had to give reports of those interviews 
so that each one in the class had an idea 
what went on during each interview. 
Talking with a prospective employer and 
then reporting before the class, sure gave 
us confidence in meeting people, didn’t it? 


Gloria: I wasn’t so sure about my job, work- 
ing at the Floral Shop; especially when 
they left me in charge. But after a couple 
of weeks I really began to enjoy it. And, 
you know, it worked out so I have a part- 
time job there now! At first they didn’t 
want anybody, but now they realize how 
much they needed someone and also how 
important it is to be able to give somebody 
training in this field. Sure shows the co- 
operation of the business firms in town. 


Darwin: They were sure enthused about it, 
wanting to know all about the program 
and hoping it would be carried on next 
year. 

Betty: I think it was pretty swell of Mr. Nice 
at the Carroll House to give our class an 
opportunity to take over the store for a 
full day, and didn’t you think Bob Stiener 
made a good manager for the day? 


Carol: He sure did! Say, Bob, tell us about 
Tony getting a steady job at the Carroll 
House. 


Bob: Well, Tony did such a good job putting 
labels on clothing along with price tags 
that Mr. Nice decided to keep him on as a 
regular part-time worker. You know, we 
had quite a few students from our sales- 
manship class get part-time jobs from this 
on-the-job training program. 


Tony: There is a lot more than just selling, 
too. Checking incoming merchandise for 
breakage and shortages, marking and 
stocking merchandise, and keeping a neat 
counter are only small parts of the work 
before actually selling. It sure changed 
my ideas about this type of work. I 
thought all you did was just stand around 
and wait for customers, but I never gave a 
thought to all the work necessary to get 
merchandise prepared for selling. 


Martin: You know, while at the Carroll 
House, Mr. Nice arranged for us to go 
over and see how they made up ads for the 
local paper. It is amazing how they get 
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all the type and ad material to come o1 
just right, isn’t it? 

Don: It sure is. Takes a lot of work to mak 
the ad eye-appealing to the public, makin 
them anxious to come downtown and buy 

Roger: I enjoyed seeing the display cas 
outside the salesmanship room each week 
It gave us an opportunity to display mer 
chandise that was lent to us by the mer 
chants downtown. I would like to try it 
again. I think I could do a better job. 

Jean: I liked it, too. Why, Mr. Evenso 
liked the display of hunting clothing and 
equipment so much that he was tempted 
to buy all new equipment for the hunting 
season. 

Lewis: Yes, we sure have had a lot of com- 
ments about our displays; then, too, we 
still have an opportunity to see them 
again. You know we have pictures of each 
one and we can refer to them frequently 
and also have them available for next 
year’s class as examples. 

Gary: I remember the salesman we had in 
class giving demonstrations, especially 
Mr. Welch from Inter-State Corporation. 
He was good. I have been trying to prac- 
tice what he said — you know, “‘Get the 
merchandise in the customer’s hand.” 
It really worked, too! They usually buy 
when that happens. 


Elaine: Yes, and having a cheerful greeting 
or being able to recognize the customer 


goes a long way to sell. Being able to 
smile and to be agreeable helps, too. I 
found the customers usually come back 
to such friendly sales people when they 
shop. 

Rosemarie: I thought it was a good idea to 
have assignments in different retail books. 
Getting various ideas and discussing them 
in class gives you some new viewpoints. 

Harold: We got some additional experience 
in selling when we helped the school staff 
sell sponsorships for the yearbook. We 
really had to “talk” in some cases to sell 
a sponsorship, but our background in 
salesmanship really proved helpful in a lot 
of these cases. 


Phyllis: It was fun helping the staff get a lot 
of new sponsorships, and it will make our 
yearbook bigger and better this year. 
Hope we can do it again. 

Franklin: You know what? I enjoyed selling 
merchandise in class. If you can “sell” 
our students in class, you can sell to any- 
body. 

(Concluded on page $01) 








The Army Intensified 
Typewriting Course 


CLERICAL PROCEDURE AND 


by LALLA STEVENSON, TRAINING ASSISTANT 
TYPEWRITING SCHOOL 
FORT JACKSON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Miss Stevenson describes some of the methods used 


to teach typewriting to soldiers in 


One of the most interesting and progressive 
schools throughout the country is the Cleri- 
cal Procedure and Typewriting school now 
being conducted at Ft. Jackson, South 
Carolina. In this school many soldiers 
throughout the Third Army Command are 
being trained for positions as clerks and 
typists in order that they may be able to 
carry on the affairs of their companies. The 
primary aim of the course in typewriting is 
to acquire the ability to typewrite with 
enough speed and accuracy to become a 
clerk-typist. At the end of the course, the 


six weeks. 


soldier must be able to type at the rate of 
45 words a minute in order to get his 4405- 
MOS (Military Occupation Specialty). 

The soldier studies other phases of Army 
administration, such as military corre- 
spondence, career guidance, personnel ad- 
ministration, and related subjects. If the 
soldier fails to attain the desired rate in 
typing, he does not get the coveted 4405- 
MOS, but he can still be a general clerk. 

The course in typewriting is a six-weeks’ 
course and the sessions are 50 minutes in 
length with a 10-minute “break.” After six 
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weeks of intensive typing, the soldiers ad- 
vance to the Practical Laboratory, where 
they practice on some of the problems that 
will probably arise in the company to which 
they are assigned. 

The amazing success of this course in ty pe- 
writing can be attributed, in a large measure, 
to one of the most revolutionary teaching 
aids that has yet been devised in the teaching 
of this subject. You can depend on the 
ingenuity and inventiveness of our GI’s to 
contrive a gadget that will facilitate the 
discouraging process of learning the key- 
board quickly! This intricate device — the 
Electrical Keyboard — was put together by 
soldiers at the Army Administrative School 
at Ft. Lee, Virginia. The Army Administra- 
tive School at Ft. Dix, New Jersey, set up 
two of these Electrical Keyboards and the 
third is at Ft. Jackson. 

The Electrical Keyboard consists of a 
regular keyboard that is wired to a large 
screen in full view of the class. When the 
teacher strikes a key, the corresponding key 
on the Electrical Keyboard lights up and 
the students respond by striking that key 
on their own typewriters. In this manner, 
the keyboard may be mastered in a few 
lessons. It has been conceded that the time 


required for the development of a usable 
skill in typewriting has been too long. Since 
the Army demands maximum typewriting 


power in a minimum amount of time, the 
Electrical Keyboard is the answer to this 
problem. 

The classes were conducted for several 
months with students who had never had 
any typing instruction and those who had 
had some training enrolled in the same class. 
It was somewhat discouraging for the be- 
ginner to work along with a student who 
already knew how to type. It was also found 
that the advanced students were held back 
in their progress. The instructor’s task was 
difficult for she had to “prod” the beginner 
forward and at the same time see to it that 
the advanced students had plenty to do to 
maintain their interest. It was felt that best 
results could be attained when students of 
similar skills were kept together; therefore 
the classes in recent months have been 
divided into beginning and advanced groups. 

The students are keen, serious, and co- 
operative. When class presentations are 
made, they are alert, attentive, and eager to 
absorb knowledge. All students are treated 
alike in class and no rank is recognized. 

The acquiring of speed and accuracy is the 
ultimate goal of the student and this goal is 
best realized by rigid insistence upon correct 
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techniques. The use of good techniques wi 
unquestionably lead to the development « 
typing power. Correct techniques ai 
recognized as fundamental at all times. Thi 
procedure is quite unlike the case of th 
private who asked the corporal to tell hin 
the best way to teach a girl to swim. Th 
corporal said, “That requires technique 
First you put your left arm around her waist 
then you gently take your left hand and 

The private interrupted the corporal’s ex 
planation by saying that the girl in questior 
was his sister. Whereupon the corpora 
responded: “Oh — push her off the dock.” 

If beginners in typewriting are “‘pushed 
off the dock,” bad typing habits will in 
evitably follow. During the first weeks of th 
course, students develop the habits that will 
ultimately determine whether or not they 
are to become good typists. It pays to take 
the time and the trouble to learn to perform 
a skill correctly because it takes more time 
and effort to break bad habits than it does 
to acquire good ones. 

Among the first important techniques to 
be learned by the student are proper posture, 
key stroking, manipulation of machine 
parts, concentration upon copy, and proper 
relaxation. The student must understand 
that the fingers—-not the wrist, arms, 
shoulders or body -—do the work. The 
teacher always insists that the students keep 
their eyes on the copy, keep the carriage 
moving smoothly and continuously, and 
type with a minimum of hand and arm move- 
ment. The teacher is alert to detect wrong 
stroking habits that will later handicap 
students in their drive for speed. 

As soon as a reasonable command of the 
keyboard is acquired, work for speed is 
begun. It is necessary throughout the course 
to push the student, or rather have him push 
himself, to higher speed levels. However, 
typing for control is also kept ever before 
the student. During these early lessons, 
manipulative techniques such as correct 
varriage throw, posture, correct stroking, 
and holding the eyes on the copy are con- 
stantly emphasized. All these techniques 
must be blended into one pattern of good 
typing habits, which is attained through 
daily practice procedures. 

An organized lesson plan is strictly ad- 
hered to. These carefully planned lessons 
free the teacher from the indecision of not 
knowing what to do next and make possible 
the observance of the students at work. 
Students need to realize that the problems 
assigned to them will guarantee the develop- 
ment of the skill they are striving to attain. 





Students are constantly challenged to do 
their best work and to accept their share of 
responsibility for their own progress. They 
learn to follow directions with exactness. 
The students are reminded that they are not 
competing with any of their fellow students, 
but working to better their own previous 
record. This planned sequence of lessons 
leads to the achievement of the purpose for 
which the course was designed. 

All students have a definite objective in 
mind when they practice drills, for mere 
practice without a goal does little good. One 
drill may have better stroking as its objec- 
tive while another drill may be designed to 
develop rhythmic typing. No period is 
complete without time given for students to 
check their errors. It is the responsibility of 
each student to check his own errors. Errors 
are analyzed and corrective measures are 
taken. 

It is important for students to understand 
the relationship of their work to job per- 
formance. It is realized that skills learned in 
drill situations must be used in problem 
situations if the skills are to remain with the 
student. The students are, therefore, trans- 
ferred after their sixth week to the Practical 
Laboratory, where for two weeks they: study 
and actually perform such duties as a com- 
pany clerk will be called on to perform. In 
this way, the student discovers something 
of the working situations, what duties he 
will be asked to perform, and a knowledge of 
the actual practice of that office. 

Typewriters of the same make are ad- 
vantageous in beginners’ classes. During the 
third and fourth weeks, these students work 
in another classroom where a different make 
of typewriter is used, thus giving an in- 
coming class the advantage of the Electrical 
Keyboard. During the fifth and sixth weeks, 
the students go to a third classroom where 
still another make of typewriter may be 
found. In this way, the classes rotate and 
become acquainted with the different makes 
of machines found in the various offices in 
which they may work. 

The success of the student is determined, 
in a large measure, by the teacher. A bond 
of friendliness and co-operation exists be- 
tween the student and teacher, for the stu- 
dents feel that the teacher is vitally in- 
terested in their progress. The teacher's 
function is to stimulate, direct, and challenge 
the students. Individual typing difficulties 
of the student are discussed in private con- 
ferences and suggestions are made for over- 
coming these difficulties. The teacher is 
constantly aware of the challenge that is 
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hers in preparing her students for their job, 
and her reward is to see the students achieve 
their objective which is to type at 45 words 
a minute after six weeks of instruction! 


Salesmanship Skit 
(Continued from page 298) 


James: They were tough customers — giving 
objections and raising questions, keeping 
us on our toes. We really had to know all 
about what we were selling. 

Gerald: It was fun doing that, then having 
the cash register to use and record the 
sale and making change. I’m glad we had 
math exercises every week involving addi- 
tion and subtraction. You can’t afford to 
make mistakes when you are handling 
money. 

Bob: There’s been a change in our class, too. 
We talked a lot about posture, voice, and 
dress, which are important when applying 
for a job and while actually working. Our 
students are looking sharper and are 
following some of the points we discussed 
in class. 

Carol: Yes, we had some changes in sales- 
manship. (Bell rings) Oh! There goes 
the bell. I have a part-time job now and 
will be working full time when I graduate 
in June. Golly, and when school started 
last fall, I had no idea of becoming a sales 
person! This on-the-job training is really 
tops — giving us an opportunity to work 
at selling while in school and getting 
practical experience. I know there will 
be a lot of students who will want to take 
salesmanship next year. 








Selling the Business Law Course 
to Students 


(Continued from page 295) 


for the various divisions. According to 
present plans the law class will use this note- 
book.as a guide in compiling a bigger and 
more interesting notebook that will be used 
as a guide in future business law classes. 

I feel that the procedure used to sell the 
business law course creates a lot of interest 
on the part of students even before they 
enroll in the class. The students are already 
alert to the legal happenings about them and 
when they enroll in the business law class I 
encourage them to continue to gather ma- 
terial so that we can develop a better note- 
book of real materials lifted out of daily life 
in the community and state. 
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Teaching the Profit and Loss Statement 


(Continued from page 294) 


$1,000. ‘The teacher stacks four blocks to- 
gether and then adds nine more blocks 
making a total of thirteen. The thirteen 
blocks represent the total merchandise avail- 
able for sale. It should be pointed out that 
both of the inventories and the amount of 
the purchases are valued at cost prices. It 
should also be pointed out that the records 
kept of goods sold were at selling prices — 
no records at cost prices were made. Several] 
members of the class can tell you that the 
amount of the sales at cost figures can be deter- 
mined by subtracting the five blocks (ending 
inventory) from the thirteen blocks (mer- 
chandise available for sale). 

CONSOLIDATE THE INVENTORY AND THE PUR- 
CHASES. One of the principles to emphasize is 
that the goods still on hand may represent part 
of the beginning merchandise inventory and 
part of the purchases. As goods are purchased 
they are placed in the stockroom and are 
later placed on the shelves in the sales rooms. 
No effort is made to keep the merchandise 
that was purchased during the fiscal period 


separate from that on hand at the beginnin«: 
of the period. Thus as merchandise is sol! 
it might be from that which was included i, 
the inventory at the beginning of the fisci! 
period, or from that purchased during th. 
period, or both. In other words the beginniny 
inventory and the purchases lose their iden 
tity as such and become merchandise avail 
able for sale. The ending inventory of 
merchandise may represent part of the 
beginning merchandise inventory and part 
of the merchandise purchased during the 
period. 

The teaching procedures described have 
been used in the classroom by successful 
teachers and have proved helpful to students 
who are trying to understand the profit and 
loss statement. It is not intended that all of 
the procedures should be used with the same 
group of students. Through experimentation 
the teacher should determine the methods he 
can use best. One plan may work best with 
one group while another plan may be more 
suitable with another group. 
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TYPEWRITING TECHNIQUES AND SHORT CUTS combines two books into one 


fifteen-minute timed writings, but each lesson also develops special skills an 


Each of the thirty-seven lessons consists of a warm-up drill, a fifteen-minute timed writing, and a follow- 
up exercise. The follow-up exercise requires at least as much time as the timed writing and gives the 
student the opportunity to gain the greatest benefits from the lesson. The follow-up exercises will help 
to increase the student's speed and will help him to master certain techniques. 
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Why Not Individualize Instruction 
In Distributive Education? 


by THOMAS J. PELLEGRENE, TEACHER-COORDINATOR 
WILLIAM PENN HIGH SCHOOL, NEW CASTLE, DELAWARE 





The school improvement study 
program conducted by the William 
Penn High School faculty at New 
Castle, Delaware, during the 1949- 
1950 school term indicated a defi- 
nite need for the revision of the 
high school curriculum. The final 
report recommended, among other 
things, the installation of a Co- 
operative Occupational Training 
Program (Work Experience) at the 
twelfth grade level. 

The program of occupational 
training developed at William 
Penn High School is co-ordinated 





struction that is related directly to 
their occupation. A minimum of 
370 class periods must be provided 
throughout such a program. The 
plan at William Penn High School 
covers a one-year period and pro- 
vides a minimum of two class 
periods of related instruction each 
day as shown on the co-operative 
distributive occupations student’s 
school schedule on page 304. 
Since there is such a wide varia- 
tion in the types of distributive 
occupations for which William 
Penn High School students are 








by one teacher and enrolls thirty- 

one members of the class of forty-four 
seniors. It covers the following three areas 
of work experience: Co-operative Office 
Occupations, Co-operative Distributive Oc- 
cupations, and Co-operative Diversified 
Occupations. 

It would be fitting to go into detail de- 
scribing the unique features of the opera- 
tional plan for our complete training pro- 
gram, but since space is limited this dis- 
cussion will be restricted to one area — 
Co-operative Distributive Occupations 
(sometimes called ““DE”’). It is the purpose 
of this article to give the reader a brief report 
on the experimental “Individualized DE 
Program” incorporated at New Castle. 

CO-OPERATIVE DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS 
TRAINING. This occupational training area is 
designed primarily to prepare students for 
careers in buying and selling. The sixteen 
students of William Penn High School en- 
rolled in this program are training as sales 
persons and stockroom personnel in various 
types of retail establishments, including 
variety stores, clothing and shoe stores, de- 
partment stores, hardware stores, super 
markets, and other retail, wholesale, and 
service-type businesses. 

To meet the minimum requirements for a 
reimbursable co-operative distributive edu- 
cation program, students must receive in- 
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being trained, each student’s pro- 
gram is tailored to fit his individual needs, 
his interests, and his abilities. He has an 
“individualized program” of planned occu- 
pational training —a fact that makes the 
Distributive Occupational Training phase of 
the school’s training program experimental. 
The big difference between the usual dis- 
tributive education program and the individ- 
ualized program is in classroom instruction. 
Basically, the material studied is the same. 
The classes differ in presentation only. The 
usual DE program finds the student sitting 
in a typical classroom situation where the 
teacher-coordinator conducts formal classes. 
At William Penn High School, the student 
is on his own. This point is further clarified 
by an illustration in the following para- 
graphs. 

The reader’s attention is directed to the 
student’s school schedule on page 304. Note 
that the first related instruction period on the 
schedule is labeled “Distributive Educa- 
tion.” Under the individualized instruction 
plan incorporated here, each student follows 
a program of study relating to his specific 
job. Perhaps the real value of this setup can 
be explained by the following illustration: 

Let us assume that a distributive education 
student is training in a retail hardware store. He 


would work from a study guide especially designed 
for the hardware business. He would not be as- 
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CLASSIFICATION SUBJECT 


Required H. S. 
Subject 
Required H. S. 
Subject 
Related H. 8S. 
Subject 


English 


Social 
Studies 


Distributive 
Education 





Subject Job Problems 


Occupational 


Job Training Training Agency 


MINUTES 


15 hours 
or more $6 


No. Units . 
NIT TAUGHT 


BY 


PER OF OF 
| WEEKS 


CREDIT 


English 
200 36 Teacher 


Social Studi 
200 36 Teacher 
Teacher- 
250 Co-ordinator 


are 
leacher- 
36 Co-ordinator 


250 


Training 
Supervisor 











signed one, two, or perhaps three textbooks but 
would use many reference books from the class- 
room bookcases as called for in the study guides. 

The student would work at his own pace during 
the “DE” class period on some problems as set 
forth in his study guide. The teacher-coordinator 
would move about the room from student to 
student rendering assistance in textbook inter- 
pretation, giving illustrations of the point in 
question, and aiding his students wherever help 
is desired or needed. 

The problem selected by the student from his 
study guide should be related as closely as possible 
to the work he is doing at that time at his training 
agency. Each day the student will touch on some 
phase of retailing practices and principles, eco- 
nomics of distribution, and merchandise informa- 
tion rather than attend the formally conducted 
elasses found in the usual “DE” programs 

It is my belief that the merchandise informa- 
tion relating to the hardware business is all that 
this particular student is interested in at the 
moment. Needless to say, it would be rather 
difficult for the teacher-co-ordinator to keep the 
hardware student interested in fabric substance 
and construction of nylon hose when his mind is 
on nuts, bolts, paints, varnishes, and hardware 
supplies. 


It is not my intent to minimize the value 
of merchandise information, but rather to 
stress the importance of giving the student 
only merchandise information pertinent to 
his particular distributive occupation. As 


for the merchandise information relative to 
other than that of the student’s training 
agency, this knowledge could be gained easily 
in a consumer education class. Consumer 
education together with salesmanship might 
well be listed as a prerequisite to enter the 
Co-operative Distributive Occupational 
Training Program. 

Typical training jobs in distributive occu- 
pations available to William Penn students 
include such jobs as sales clerks, delivery and 
shipping clerks, receiving, marking, stock 
clerks, and wrapping clerks. 

Note the distributive occupational train- 
ing student’s school schedule shown. Notice 
that the second class period of related 
instruction is “Job Problems.” This class 
follows the pattern of group instruction 
found in the usual “DE” set-up. 

The reader may wonder what other duties 
are required of the teacher-co-ordinator. 
Please be reminded that “DE” is only one 
phase of the training program. The teacher- 
cd-ordinator also conducts classes in “Job 
Problems” for Co-operative Office Occupa- 
tions and “Job Problems” for Co-operative 
Diversified Occupations. Fifteen hours a 
week have been allotted for co-ordinating. 
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We talk about paying a person what he or 
she is actually worth to the business. A 
typist is worth only the price of the mailable 
work that he or she turns out. With stepped- 
up defense production the need for stenog- 
raphers and typists has increased, so again 
businessmen may be forced to lower job 
standards as they did in the last all-out 
effort. It is, however, up to the schools to 
maintain high job standards, for it will still 
remain true that those employees who have 
superior training will receive the best posi- 
tions as to salary, hours, and kind of work. 

Less emphasis should be placed on the 
number of words a minute a typist can type, 
and more emphasis should be placed on pro- 
duction rate. However, until someone de- 
vises a suitable method of measuring the 
production rate, the employer will still ask 
the question, “How fast can you type?” 
And the answer will still be, “Sixty words a 
minute.” 

Just what does production rate embody? 
In the typing of a letter the assembling of 
needed paper, carbon paper, eraser, eraser 
shield, and a small dictionary will add to the 
speed and self-assurance of the typist. But, 
of course, the actual typing of the letter 
plays the major role in determining the pro- 
duction rate. The typist must have a good 
knowledge of letter placement so that the 
finished product will come out attractively 
placed on the page. Skill in form placement 
must be developed in our business education 
departments. 

How encouraging it would be if, when the 
typist has all the needed material assembled 
and has decided on the placement of the 
letter, he could proceed and turn out a 
letter-perfect piece of mail! Very few typists 
can do this for any length of time, so as 
business teachers we need to teach our 
typists to erase neatly and quickly. If we 
could only get our advanced students to be 
as careful in erasing as the beginning typist 
who wanted a “perfect copy”’; he erased and 
filled in the correct letter so neatly that it 
was somewhat difficult to detect the erasure 
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Let’s See What They Are Worth 


by MAXINE MORRISON, COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 


Miss Morrison describes a method that may be used to 
measure the student’s potential production rate as an 
office worker. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, EUREKA, KANSAS 


without the aid of a magnifying glass. 
(Shame on those teachers who use one!) 

The production rate, however, cannot be 
ascertained simply by the number of letters 
a typist can type, for profit and loss state- 
ments and other tabulated matter as well as 
legal papers and so forth need to be typed. 
In order to measure the production rate I 
use a production scale to record the work of 
my second-year typing students. 

Using the salary paid for clerical work in 
the local community, I establish a production- 
wage scale. Then I assign a definite value to 
letters (or other type of work — tabulation, 
and so forth) that the class will type. At the 
end of the hour the letters are collected. If 
the letter is perfect, I may assign a 50 cent 
value to it (of course, there must be a carbon 
copy and an envelope for each letter turned 
in). If the letter has neat erasures but no 
mistakes, the value might be 35 cents, but if 
the letter contains mistakes or messy era- 
sures, it is classed as unmailable and the 
student retypes it the following day. The 
value assigned to each letter depends on the 
length and the difficulty of the letter — 
whether or not it has tabulated items. The 
amount earned hourly is multiplied by 
8 hours — a normal working day — to find 
what the secretary could earn a day. A wage 
graph is kept each day. At the end of the 
week the daily earnings are totaled and the 
payroll is computed. The class then types a 
payroll sheet, fills out a currency memo- 
randum form, writes a check in favor of 
payroll, and takes the check and currency 
memorandum form to the “bank” where 
they draw out the denominations of money 
as shown by the currency memorandum 
(play money may be used). 

An activity of this kind makes the stu- 
dents conscious of the fact that they are 
being paid for the time they may spend in 
an office, that the office worker is, in a sense, 
co-owner of the business, and that the busi- 
ness will succeed or fail depending to a Jarge 
extent on the quality and quantity of the 
work that the worker turns out. 
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Eastern Pennsylvania Conference 


The Eastern Division Conference of the 
Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Associa- 
tion will be held in the Reading Senior High 
School, Reading, Pennsylvania, on April 26, 
1952. The theme for the conference will be 
“Tested Techniques for Today’s Business 
Teachers.” Renetta F. Heiss of Altoona is 
program chairman of the conference. 

In compliance with the requests of the 
membership, the morning session, from 
10:00 a.m. to 12:50 p.m. will be devoted to 
subject area meetings. Dr. Alan Lloyd, 
editor and publisher of Gregg magazines, 
will be the speaker for the beginning and 
advanced typewriting section meetings. 
Gilbert Kahn, chairman of the Business 
Education Department, East Side High 
School, Newark, New Jersey, will be the 
speaker for the office machines and clerical 
practice meetings. The speakers for the 
other meetings will be outstanding Penn- 
sylvania teachers and_ business leaders. 
Teachers attending the conference are cer- 
tain to hear about some practical techniques 
to use in their classes. 

A luncheon meeting will include a panel 
discussion on the topic, “Vitalizing Business 
Education.” The emphasis will be placed 
on human relations in business education. 
Dr. William Polishook, director of business 
education, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
is chairman of the panel. The panel speakers 
will be: Harvey Andruss, president, Blooms- 
burg State Teachers College, Bloomsburg; 
K. Ezra Bucher, treasurer, Elizabethtown 
College, Elizabethtown; James Gemmell, 
chairman, Business Education Department, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College; 
John R. Haubert, chief, Business Education, 
Pennsylvania State Department of Educa- 
tion, Harrisburg; Dorothy E. Hons, assistant 
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professor, Drexel Institute of Technology, 
Philadelphia; Etta Skene, head of Business 
Education Department, Shippensburg State 
Teachers College, Shippensburg. 

Pennsylvania business teachers will also 
be interested in the presentation of a plaque 
to a recognized leader in business education 
from eastern Pennsylvania. This presenta- 
tion will initiate the giving of an award of 
this type each year. 

ao - 7 


Idaho Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Idaho Business 
Education Association will be held at Hotel 
Boise on April 25. Mrs. Marcia Bradley, 
Senior High School, Boise, is president of the 
Association. 

Dr. Marsdon Sherman, head of the Busi- 
ness Education Department, Chico State 
College, Chico, California, and president of 
the Western Business Education Associa- 
tion, will be the principal speaker. 

A report from the State Curriculum Com- 
mittee on Business Education will be made. 
Mrs. Helen Payne of Twin Falls and W. W. 
Godfrey of Hansen are co-chairmen of the 


committee. 
- aa om 


N.Y.U. Conference 


The faculty and the graduate and under- 
graduate students of the Department of 
Business Education at New York University 
are holding a conference in La Guardia Hall 
on March 13. The conference will begin at 
8:00 A.M. 

“Better Business Teacher Preparation’”’ 
will be the theme of the conference. In 
addition to skits presented by the students, 
a panel of experts, representing business 
education in the high schools of the metro- 
politan and suburban areas, will discuss 
problems related to the theme. 
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The National Association of Manufac- 
turers has launched an _ unprecedented, 
nation-wide campaign to get businessmen to 
come to the financial aid of America’s public 
and private schools. On December 20, 1951, 
the Association announced the unanimous 
adoption by its 160-member board of 
directors of a resolution on support of 
educational institutions which declared that: 
“Business enterprises must find a way to 
support the whole educational program 
effectively, regularly, and now.” 

The N.A.M.’s campaign, which has the 
approval of leaders in education, in the pro- 
fessions, and in industry, was announced by 
Earl Bunting, managing director. In letters 
to the more than 17,000 members of the 
Association, Mr. Bunting asked each to take 
the lead in a drive to aid both public and 
private schools in his own community and 
also “‘to arouse other businessmen to do their 
part.” 

Mr. Bunting’s appeal revealed that for 
vears N.A.M. has voiced industry’s interest 
in education and has now gone further and 
is urging business enterprises to assume a 
larger and more concrete responsibility for 
the financial support of education. 

It was pointed out that the progressive 
rate principle in income taxes has halted the 
building of private fortunes that once formed 
the source of large endowments and other 
hequests to education. At the same time, 
Federal taxes are taking more and more of 
the income earned in each community and 
state, leaving less money available for edu- 
cation and other needs. Compounding these 
forces has been inflation, which, by halving 
the value of the dollar, doubled the need for 
dollars just to maintain existing faculties, 
facilities, and standards. 

This squeeze of economic forces, which 
threatens the very existence of many institu- 
tions of higher learning and is weakening all 
education, formed the background for the 
N.A.M.’s decision to act. 

In his letter to N.A.M. members, Mr. 
Bunting said: “The part which our national 
school system, both public and private, can 
play in preparing Americans to meet present 
and future problems is being jeopardized by 
inadequate financial support. 

“Individual responsibility must be as- 
sumed by every citizen in order that a solu- 
tion will be found to the financial problems 
of education. Hence your Association is 
urging each of its more than 17,000 members 
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N.A.M. Launches Campaign for Education 


to join this effort to provide adequate sup- 
port for our nation’s schools.” 

Mr. Bunting’s appeal] had been authorized 
by the N.A.M.’s 160-man board of directors, 
who represent members in all parts of the 
United States. The directors adopted a 
resolution urging members to: 

1. Continue efforts to secure adequate 
local, state, and private support for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

2. Exert every effort to make available to 
higher education the supplemental private 
financial support essential to meet the educa- 
tional needs of our youth, American industry, 
and the nation. 

The resolution also declared that: “Essen- 
tial to the perpetuation of the American way 
of life is a system of education which includes 
both privately and publicly supported 
schools, colleges, and universities. The 
privately supported institutions are in a 
critical financial plight. The public institu- 
tions, state and local, are likewise having 
serious financial difficulties. 

“Industry recognizes the essential contri- 
butions made by these institutions to the 
development of leadership to manage its 
increasingly complex operations, the con- 
tributions in both pure and applied scientific 
research, the investigations and study of 
pertinent phases of our life, and the develop- 
ment of social and civic competence of our 
citizenry.” 

Supplemental private support for educa- 
tion, the resolutions suggested, could be 
offered in the form of endowments, grants- 
in-aid, buildings, payments for research, 
contributions to demonstrably sound organi- 
zations that raise and disburse funds for 
specialized education, or scholarships to 
qualified individuals. 

Educators and public leaders who have 
endorsed the N.A.M. undertaking include: 
Dr. James Bryant Conant, president, 
Harvard University; Dr. Joseph C. Hinsey, 
dean, Cornell University Medical College: 
Willard E. Givens, executive secretary, 
National Education Association; Dr. Howard 
A. Rusk, chairman, National Security Re- 
sources Board, and associate editor of The 
New York Times; S. Sloan Colt, president, 
Bankers Trust Company, New York, and 
president, National Fund for Medical Edu- 
cation; Richard C. Patterson, Jr., U. S. 
Minister to Switzerland; Allan B. Kline, 
president, American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion; and Bernard F. Gimbel, . president, 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc., New York. 
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Dil for 


J nonstenographic students 
oe 

Here is a book for 

the forgotten stu- 

dent — the student 


who has not studied 
shorthand. 


CLERICAL 
OFFICE 


PRACTICE 


a 4 mms. 1 By Loso and Agnew 


Courses in secretarial practice have been common for many years, but adequate 
materials have not been available for the nonsecretarial student. With this 
new book you may now take care of all your students who are being trained 
for office positions. 


CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE is designed for students who have not studied 
shorthand. It integrates the subject matter of other courses and adds the finish- 
ing touches to a well-rounded vocational program. Emphasis is placed upon 
orientation, personality development, handwriting, clerical typing, English, 
letter writing, handling mail, duplicating, meeting the public, filing, record 
keeping, and the use of machines. 


An optional workbook is available. An optional filing set may be obtained to 
correlate with the textbook. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas | 
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Typewriting Ils My Favorite Subject 


Submitted by Clayton H. Hinkel 
State Teachers College 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 


A certain young man is an employee of 
one of our large broadcasting networks. He 
probably has a secretary to do his business 
typing, but I know that he finds the type- 
writer useful now as he did during the years 
he was in high school and in the military 
service. 

A young lady, a factory employee, uses 
the typewriter for copying recipes and for 
other personal work. 

The young man and the young lady were 
students in my first typewriting class. They 
were in the tenth grade and I was a member 
of the senior class of our local high school. 
One day they suggested that we get together 
several times a week at our homes because 
they wanted to learn to use the typewriter. 
I was happy to be the teacher since I had 
decided to become a teacher when I was in 
the first grade, and my teaching of this small 
class strengthened my desire to enter the 
profession. 

Since my graduation from college, I have 
had eleven and one half years of teaching 
experience. In the sixth grade I have taught 
reading and spelling; in the junior high 
school I have taught English, literature, 
junior business training, typewriting, and 
geography; in the high school I have been a 
department head and I have taught book- 
keeping, shorthand, typewriting, business 
mathematics, commercial geography, busi- 
ness law, salesmanship, and English; in the 
business college I have taught typewriting, 
shorthand, and spelling. Of all the subjects 
I have taught, typewriting is my favorite. 

Typewriting is my favorite subject be- 
cause I have an opportunity to teach a skill 
that will be useful to all students regardless 


of what they are going to do in later life. If 
they do not use the typewriter in earning 
their living, they can always use it for their 
personal work. In one junior high school 
where typewriting was not taught, I organ- 
ized a club for students who met after school 
hours to learn to use their personal type- 
writers. 

Typewriting is my favorite subject be- 
cause it is comparatively easy to measure 
results. It is gratifying to observe the 
progress that students make from time to 
time in speed, accuracy, and production. 

The teaching of typewriting gives me an 
opportunity to reteach English fundamen- 
tals. Sometimes students realize the value 
of correct English only when they have to 
apply the principles to business letters and 
other typewritten work. 

As a teacher of typewriting I have an 
opportunity to present valuable guidance 
information. Guidance material may be 


used as subject matter for the typewritten 
projects. 
The teaching of typewriting gives me an 


opportunity to give individual instruction. 
Each student can progress at his own rate, 
and each student can be taught according to 
his needs. Jennie can be taught even though 
she has a finger missing, and John can be 
taught even though he has only one hand. 

Typewriting is my favorite subject be- 
cause it gives me an opportunity to develop 
important personal qualities, such as neat- 
ness, good judgment, promptness, and 
initiative. 

The teaching of typewriting is a challenge. 
I shall always be proud to say that I teach 
typewriting, and that I thoroughly enjoy it. 





METHODS IN VOCATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION 
By DR. HARM HARMS 
A Treatise on Concepts, Objectives, Plans, Methods, and Materials 


METHODS IN VOCATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION brings together in one volume the 
kind of material that is valuable for the training of business teachers and for permanent reference for 
experienced teachers. (Price, $2.40) 


CONTENTS 


BOOKKEEPING 

OFFICE PRACTICE 

OTHER FACTORS IN VOCATIONAL BUSINESS 
PREPARATION 

THE WORKING TOOLS OF THE BUSINESS 
EDUCATOR 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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BASIC CONCEPTS IN EDUCATION 

PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS FOR 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 

TYPEWRITING 

SHORTHAND 

TRANSCRIPTION 
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Georgia Spring Meeting 


The annual spring meeting of the Georgia 
Business Education Association will be held 
in Atlanta, Georgia, on April 4. The prin- 
cipal speakers at the meeting and their topics 
are: Dr. Theodore Woodward, Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tennessee — “A Balance 
Sheet for Business Education”; Dr. Alan C. 
Lloyd, Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York City — ““T'wenty-five Gimmicks in the 
Teaching of Business Subjects.” 

Elisabeth Anthony, Jordan Vocational 
High School, Columbus, president of the 
Association, announced that the current year 
has been one of the most successful years for 
the Association. Some of the achievements 
of the Association during the current year 
included: (1) obtaining a state supervisor of 
business education; (2) instituting a state- 
wide publication, The Armchair Bulletin, 
edited by Donald C. Fuller, Georgia State 
College for Women, Milledgeville; (3) secur- 
ing an increased membership. 


U.B.E.A. Activities 


Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, has 
resigned as president of the Administrators’ 
Division of the United Business Education 
Association. The first year of his unexpired 
two-year term will be filled by Dr. Elvin S. 
Eyster, School of Business, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington. The presidency for the 
second year of the two-year term will be 
filled by special election. 

The annual meeting of the Administrators’ 
Division was held at the Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, on February 22. The meeting was 
devoted to a discussion of identifying and 
defining the problems of the administrators 
of business education programs. The dis- 
cussion was conducted by the conference 


method. 
— ab — 


Northwestern Business Experience Program 


For the third summer, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois, will offer a 
summer work-experience program for busi- 
ness teachers during the 1952 summer 
session, June 23 to August 3. Twenty-five 
enthusiastic teachers participated in the 
program last summer. 

A full-time position is held for a six-weeks’ 
period in an office or distributive occupation. 
Prevailing rates of"pay are received by those 
teachers enrolled. In addition to securing 
actual work-experience, students meet in 
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weekly evening seminar sessions to trac» 
work-a-day experiences, to hear office an.| 
personnel managers, and to correlate the 
work experiences with the teaching of bus 
ness subjects. 

A total of six hours of graduate credit ma 
be earned in the six-weeks’ session. Student 
not interested in an advanced degree ma 
also enroll. Business firms in Evanston an 
in Chicago participate in this co-operativ: 
business experience program. 

Persons interested in enrolling in thi 
program this summer should write to Dr 
Albert C. Fries, School of Education. 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 

m * a 
Texas Vocational Convention 

The Texas Vocational Association will 
hold its annual convention at the Shamrock 
Hotel, Houston, on April 3 to 5, 1952. Glenn 
Fletcher, director of T&I and Industrial 
Arts of the Houston Public Schools, and 
James Taylor, Distributive Education De- 
partment, University of Houston, will be in 
charge of local arrangements. 

All general and sectional meetings will be 
held in the Shamrock Hotel. Exhibits will 
be placed in the exhibit hall of the hotel. 
The Association has decided to discontinue 
the school exhibits which were held in pre- 
vious years. 





YOUR FIRST YEAR 
OF TEACHING TYPEWRITING 
by Marion M. Lamb 
This book answers many questions that are on the 
mind of every beginning teacher and is equally 
popular with experienced teachers. It is not a book 


of theory, but a book of good practices. 
Price $2.00 


YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING 
SHORTHAND AND TRANSCRIPTION 
by Marion M. Lamb 
Here is another of the unusual contributions of 
Marion Lamb, who writes with authority and in a 
style that is clear and appealing. In this book Dr. 
Lamb provides a skillful analysis of the various 

methods with their advantages and weaknesses. 


Price $2.40 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 1 


Cincinnati 2 
Chicago 5 
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Pennsylvania Elects Officers 


The annual meeting of the business educa- 
tion section of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association was held in Harrisburg on 
Friday, December 28, 1951. The newly 
elected officers are: president, Raymond 
Morgan, Johnstown High School, Johns- 
town; first vice-president, Benjamin 
Kuykendall, Frankford High School, Phila- 
delphia; second vice-president, Galen 
Walker, High School, Meadville; secretary, 
Edith Fairlamb, Reading Senior High 
School, Reading; treasurer, William Whitely, 
Reading Senior High School, Reading. 

Kerr Miller, Williamsport High School, 
Williamsport, was elected president of the 
Department of Practical Arts and Voca- 
tional Education of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association. Mr. Miller is also a 
member of the executive council of the 
United Business Education Association. 


International Artyping Contest Rules 


Julius Nelson, School of Business, In- 
dustry, and Management, University of 
Baltimore, Baltimore, Maryland, will again 
sponsor the fourteenth annual International 
Typewriter Art Contest. The following are 
the rules for the contest: 

1. There is no restriction as to make of typewriter, 
color of ribbon or carbon, type of design, or size of paper 


2. The contestant’s name, school, teacher (if any), 
and address should be typed in the top right-hand 
corner of the back of each entry. 


3. Any number of entries may be submitted, but 
each must be accompanied by ten cents as examination 
fee. 


4. No entries will be returned. 


5. All entries should be sent flat, carefully packed, 
to the sponsor, Julius Nelson, 4006 Carlisle Avenue, 
Baltimore 16, Maryland, and should be postmarked 
not later than May 1, 1952. Foreign entries should 
reach Baltimore by that date. 


Inland Empire News 

Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, will 
be the guest speaker for the business teachers 
section of the Inland Empire Education 
Association in Spokane, Washington, on 
April 10. His topic will be “What Is Your 
Problem in Teaching Business Subjects?” 
Dr. Forkner will also speak at the general 
assembly of the Inland Empire Education 
Association. 

The program for business teachers will 
start at 11:00 a.m. on April 10 at the Spokane 
Hotel, at which time there will be an organi- 
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zation meeting of the Eastern Washington 
Business Education Association. At noon 
there will be a luncheon at which there will 
be four short talks of five minutes each. At 
6:30 p.m. there will be a dinner at the Desert 
Hotel. 

At the last meeting of the Inland Empire 
Business Teachers Association, held at Kin- 
man Business University Auditorium, Spo- 
kane, the following officers were elected: 
president, Allan L. Knoll, Washtucna High 
School, Washtucna, Washington; vice- 
president, Charles J. Winchell, High School, 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; secretary-treasurer, 
Lorraine Schwartz, Rogers High School, 
Spokane. 

o es a 


Dr. Irene Hypps Promoted 


The many friends of Dr. Irene C. Hypps 
will be pleased to learn of her promotion in 
the Washington, D. C., Public Schools. On 
January 16, Dr. Hypps was promoted to the 
position of associate superintendent in charge 
of educational research. 

For many years Dr. Hypps has been head 
of the Department of Business Education, 
Divisions 10-13 of the Washington Public 
Schools. She has been an active leader in 
many professional organizations and has 
served as president of the National Business 
Education League. She obtained her Doctor’s 
degree from New York University. 
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Credit for Typing in Alabama 


In the October, 1951, issue of Tue Ba.- 
ANCE SHEET, there appeared a summary of 
credit allowed for typewriting in various 
states. The information for Alabama was 
incorrect. Alabama requires a minimum of 
300 minutes a week for one unit of credit in 
both first- and second-year typing. The 
minimum daily period, therefore, is sixty 
minutes with five periods of typewriting 
taught each week. 





STENOGRAPHER'S REFERENCE 
MANUAL 


The STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE MAN. 
UAL has just been brought up to date. Itis a 154-page, 
paper-bound book, covering such topics as care of the 
mail, style letters, capitalization, care of the type- 
writer, abbreviations, punctuation, and many other 
references that are valuable in the classroom and 
valuable as a permanent reference for all office workers. 
It is bound in paper to make it available at a price 
reasonable enough for every student to have one. List 
price 64 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 1 


Cincinnati 2 
Chicago 5 







































































































































































































































































































GENERAL BUSINES 


Sixth Edition — By Crabbe and Salsgiver 


Yes, GENERAL BUSINESS is recommended for your first course in business, but 
GENERAL BUSINESS is also recommended for a required or an elective course 
for all students. 


GENERAL BUSINESS is now in its sixth edition. It has reached leadership in its 
field because of its rich content, its clear presentation, its practical applications, 
its accuracy, and its dependability. 


You will like the optional workbooks and the excellent problem material at the end 


of each chapter, including questions, problems, projects, and testing material. 


An important feature of GENERAL BUSINESS is the series of problems at the end 
of each lesson involving applied business arithmetic. Fundamentals of arithmetic 
are used in the solving of practical problems relating to the assignments. 








SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COC 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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GENERAL BUSINESS has immediate interest and future value. It 
deals with topics that are of vital interest to students now and will be 
more vital to them as they become adults. It should be a part of the 
general basic training of all students because it has personal values 
as well as prevocational values. It develops an understanding of . 
business functions and business procedures. 
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Pennsylvania Seminar 


Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown, 
Pennsylvania, in co-operation with the 
Lancaster, Harrisburg, and York chapters of 
the National Office Management Associa- 
tion, has scheduled its fifth annual business 
and education seminar to be held at Eliza- 
bethtown College on March 29, 1952. The 
theme of the seminar is “Occupational Ad- 
justment Problems of Youth Entering the 
Business Field.” 

The speakers and their topics at the morn- 
ing session are: Herbert E. Evans, vice- 
president, Farm Bureau Insurance Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio--“‘What Is _ the 
Extent of the School’s Responsibility in 
Youth’s Preparation for Occupational Ad- 
justments?”; George C. Meckel, district 
manager, Harrisburg Office, Bell Telephone 
Company —— “What Is the Office Doing to 
Facilitate Youth’s Adjustment?” <A panel 
discussion under the direction of William 
Landis, Hershey Junior College, Hershey, 
will follow the two addresses. 

Dr. Robert E. Slaughter, vice-president, 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York, will 
be the luncheon speaker and will speak on 
the topic, “The Stake of Business in Edu- 
cation.” 


Francis B. Courtney 

Francis B. Courtney passed away at his 
home, 12365 Cherrvlawn Avenue, Detroit, 
Michigan, on January 22, 1952. Mr. 
Courtney was known as one of the leading 
handwriting experts in the United States. 
In 1912 Mr. Courtney moved to Detroit and 
applied his skill to the field of questioned 
documents. 


Murray State Conference 


The Department of Commerce of Murray 
State College, Murray, Kentucky, is making 
plans for its annual spring business education 
conference to be held at the college on 
Friday, March 28. The general theme of 
the meeting will be “Successful Techniques 
in Teaching Business Subjects.” 

A number of progressive teachers inthe 
area will serve as discussion leaders in the 
different business subject areas. All teachers 
who attend will have an opportunity to con- 
tribute to the discussions. Everyday 
problems of the teachers’ own experiences 
and suggestions on how these problems 
might be solved will be discussed at the 
conference. 
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Proving the Bank Statement 


Submitted by H. Howard Lash 
Howland High School 
Warren, Ohio 


““Eeenie, meanie, minee, mo. What’s nex’. 
I don’t know.” So sing bookkeeping studen' 
facing, for the first time, a problem of prov - 
ing the bank statement. They understan 
the general underlying principles, but th« 
lack the “know how.” Because so man 
questions were asked concerning this pro 
cedure, [ was prompted to set up what | 
hoped was a step-by-step method of recon- 
ciling checkbook and _ bank statement 
balances. 

Inquiries sent to local banks in this area 
disclosed several interesting remarks. One 
bank stated there was a definite need for 
education along this line. Another bank 
prints a “‘proving”’ form on the back of each 
statement. And still another bank stated 
that training along this line would “be a 
great help to us in eliminating overdrafts 
and other misunderstandings on their ac- 
count.” 


A step-by-step method that may be used 
to reconcile your checkbook and bank state- 
ment balances is given in the illustration 
“Proving the Bank Statement” shown on 
the opposite page. If you have ever visited 


the bookkeeping department of a bank, you 
know that the cross-checking system used 
there eliminates errors on the part of the 
bank. There is usually no need of comparing 
canceled checks with the amounts on the 
statement; therefore, the first step in proving 
the bank statement, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, is sorting the checks numerically or by 
date. 

The numerical arrangement facilitates 
checking off on the stub of the checkbook 
each of the checks paid by the bank. After 
all the steps shown in the illustration “‘Prov- 
ing the Bank Statement” have been com- 
pleted, the amount that appears in block, 
(j) in the illustration, should agree with the 
amount in block (g). 


The American Bankers Association says 
this: “It is important to you to keep your 
checkbook in agreement with the balance in 
your account at the bank. Be sure to enter 
each check on the check stub and subtract 
that amount from the balance in your check- 
book. As soon as you receive the statement 
of your account and your canceled checks 
from the bank, look them over carefully. If 
no errors are reported, the account will be 
considered correct.” 
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PROVING THE BANK STATEMENT 








Bank Balance 


Deposits not listed 


229 75 


(a) 
574.90 











List Unpaid Checks 


AMOUNT’ 


4.50 
183 69 


To Prove the Balance as Shown on Your Bank 
Statement: 


1. Sort the checks numerically or by date issued 


2. Check off on the stubs of your checkbook each 
of the checks paid by the bank. 


. Enter in block (a) the balance as shown as the 
last figure on the bank statement. 


. Enter any deposits not listed on the bank state- 
ment in the section (e) and place the total in 


block (f). 


5. Add blocks (a) and (f) and enter the sum in 


block (d). 


. Make a list of the numbers and amounts of 
checks unpaid by the bank in the columns 
marked (b) and enter the total amount of these 


checks in block (ce). 


. Subtract block (c) from block (d) and enter the 
difference in block (g). 


8. Enter in block (h) the balance shown in your 


checkbook. 
9. Enter in block (i) the total of any service charges. 


. Subtract block (i) from block (h) and enter the 
difference in block (j). 


. Blocks (g) and (j) should be the same number. 








(h) 
Checkbook Balance 








(d) 
804.65 








488.19 


Service Charges, etc. 








Adjusted Bank 
Statement Balance 





(g) 








Corrected Checkbook 
Balance 
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.. Program . 


Eastern Business Teachers Association 


Fifty-fifth Annual Convention 


Hotel Statler, Buffalo, New York 
April 9-12, 1952 





The program for the 
fifty-fifth annual conven- 
tion of the Eastern Busi- 
ness Teachers Associa- 
tion, to be held on April 
9-12 at Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, New York, has 
been announced by Rufus 
Stickney, Boston Clerical 
School, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, president of the 
Association. The theme 
of the convention will be 
“Business Education for 
— Life Adjustment — Vo- 
cational, Social, 
Personal.” 

The program will open on Thursday, April 
10, with registration starting at 9:30 a.m. 
Sectional meetings devoted to administra- 
tion and supervision will be held Thursday 
morning from 10:00 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. 
The sectional meetings will be followed by a 
Fellowship Luncheon sponsored by the 
private business schools. 

The opening general session will be held 
Thursday, April 10, and will feature ten 
sectional meetings devoted to many different 
areas of interest to business teachers and 
administrators on the high school and post 
high school levels. 

The social program will include a special 
sightseeing trip to Niagara Falls, Ontario. 
The itinerary calls for stops at some of 
Canada’s famous china shops, dinner at 
well-known Hotel Brock, and a view of the 





Rufus Stickney 


lights on the falls. A presentation of choral 
music will be a feature of the convention, and 
the program includes numerous special group 
luncheons and breakfasts. 

Officers and executive board members are 
as follows: president, Rufus Stickney, Boston 
Clerical School, Boston; vice-president, 
Joseph Gruber, head of Accounting Depart- 
ment, Central Commercial High School, 
New York City; secretary, Bernard A. 
Shilt, supervisor of commercial education, 
Buffalo; treasurer, Pernin H. Q. Taylor, 
The Taylor School, Philadelphia, Pennsy]- 
vania; board members, A. Raymond Jack- 
son, Goldey Beacom School of Business, 
Wilmington, Delaware; Lloyd H. Jacobs, 
supervisor of distributive education, State 
of New Jersey, Morristown, New Jersey; 
Evelyn R. Kulp, Ambler High School, 
Ambler, Pennsylvania; Dr. Jay W. Miller, 
Goldey Beacom School of Business, Wil- 
mington, Delaware; Dr. William M. Poli- 
shook, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Dr. John L. Rowe, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City; Mrs. Agnes C. Seavey, principal, 
Auburn School of Commerce, Auburn, 
Maine. 

The program director for the convention 
is Dr. William M. Polishook. The associate 
program director is Marion G. Coleman, 
supervisor of student teachers in business 
education, Temple University, Philadelphia. 
T. M. Dodds, vice-president and registrar, 
Bryant and Stratton Business Institute, 
Buffalo, is the general convention chairman. 





for 1949. 





EMINENT SPEAKER WILL GIVE KEYNOTE ADDRESS 


If you have seen or read “Cheaper by the Dozen” and “Bells on Their Toes” you 
will appreciate the treat that is in store for you because the Keynote Speaker at the 
general session on Thursday afternoon will be Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth. Dr. Gilbreth 
is an eminent engineer, author, and educator. 
Year” in 1948 and received the Gold Medal of the National] Institute of Social Sciences 


She was selected as ‘““Woman of the 
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The complete convention program is as 
follows: 
Wednesday, April 9 
2:00 P.M. ; 
Executive Board Meeting 
4:00 P.M. 
Joint Meeting, Chairmen of Local Com- 
mittees and Executive Board 
5:30 P.M. 
Adjournment of Executive Board Meeting 
8:00 P.M. 
Executive Board Meeting 


Thursday, April 10 


9:30 a.M.—5:30 P.M. 
Registration of Members (Registration 
Desk) 
Ticket Sales: 
55th Annual Banquet 
Boston University Breakfast 
Delta Pi Epsilon 
Fellowship Luncheon 
N.A.C.B.S. Breakfast 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
Breakfast 
10:30 A.M. 
Official tour of exhibits by executive board 
and local committee chairmen 


Thursday, April 10 


Administration and Supervision in Business 
Education Section Meeting 


10:00 a.M.—11:30 a.m. 

Under the direction of Lloyd H. Jacobs, 
executive board member, E.B.T.A. 

Chairman, Harold E. Shapiro, state super- 
visor of distributive education, Depart- 
ment of Education, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; assistant chairman, Gordon C. 
Rutherford, Western Technical and 
Commercial School, Toronto, Ontario 

Topic: ““Today’s Five Major Problems in 
Business Education and What Should 
We Do About Them?” 

Moderator: Herbert A. Tonne, School of 
Education, New York University, New 
York City 

Panel Members: Agnes Eckberg, head, 
Business Education Department, High 
School, Jamestown, New York; G. P. 
Hillmer, inspector of vocational educa- 
tion, Province of Ontario, Toronto, 
Canada; William F. Jack, principal, 
Senior High School, Niagara Falls, New 
York; William L. Moore, principal, John 
Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Helen O’Donnell, assistant consultant, 
Distributive Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Hartford, Connect- 
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icut; Charles E. Cook, director of busi- 
ness education, Board of Education, 
Rochester, New York 


Thursday, April 10 
Private School Administrators Section Meeting 


10:00 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Agnes C. 
Seavey, executive board member, 
E.B.T.A. 

Chairman, Sanford L. Fisher, president, 
The Fisher School, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; assistant chairman, Paul S. 
Seavey, manager, Auburn Maine School 
of Commerce 

Topic: “Meeting Today’s Problems in 
Building Up Evening School” — Craw- 
ford Treat, Private School Department, 
Gregg Publishing Company 

Topic: “Meeting Today’s Problems 
in Building Up Day School’ — Clem 
Boling, Private Business School De- 
partment, South-Western Publishing 
Company 

Topic: ““Your Human Relations Are Show- 
ing’ — H. Everett Pope, president, 
Oklahoma School of Accountancy, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Thursday, April 10 
Fellowship Luncheon 
12:00 P.M. 

Sponsored by private business schools 
(All E.B.T.A. members invited) 

Under the direction of A. Raymond 
Jackson, executive board member, 
E.B.T.A. 

Chairman, Robert E. Slaughter, vice- 
president, Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York City 

Topic: “A Businessman’s View of Private 
Schools in These Times” — Howard V. 
Widdoes, vice-president and assistant 
director, General Sales and Services, 
Remington Rand, Inc., New York City 


Thursday, April 10 
General Session Opening Meeting 


2:30 P.M. 
Presiding: Rufus Stickney, president of 
E.B.T.A. 
Speaker: Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth 


Thursday, April 10 
Audio-Visual Aids for Typewriting 
and Secretarial Training Section Meeting 
4:00 p.m.—5:15 P.M. 
Under the direction of Theodore N. 


LaMonte, Patrick Henry High School, 
New York City 








Thursday, April 10 
Audio-Visual Aids for Bookkeeping 
and Distributive Education Section Meeting 
4:00 p.m.—5:15 P.M. 


Under the direction of 
LaMonte 


Theodore N. 


Thursday, April 10 


National Business Entrance Tests 
Section Meeting 


4:00 p.M.—5:15 P.M. 

Under the direction of William M. Poli- 
shook, executive board member, 
E.B.T.A. 

Chairman, Paul S. Lomax, head of De- 
partment of Business Education, New 
York University, and chairman of the 
U.B.E.A.-N.O.M.A. Joint Committee 
on Tests; honorary chairman, Frederick 
G. Nichols, professor emeritus, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard Univer- 
sity 

Topic: “How to Use the National Busi- 
ness Entrance Tests in Training and in 
Employing Office Workers”’ 

Introductory remarks and background and 
nature of the National Business En- 
trance Tests — Paul S. Lomax 

“Test Correction and the Significance of 
Test Results for Teachers” — Harold E. 
Cowan, submaster and head of Com- 
mercial Department, Dedham High 
School, Dedham, Massachusetts 

“The Significance of the National Busi- 
ness Entrance Tests for Employers” — 
Robert E. Slaughter, Gregg Publishing 
Company 

General Discussion 


Thursday, April 10 
Convention Banquet 


6:45 P.M. 
Toastmaster: Rufus Stickney, president 
of E.B.T.A. 
10:00 p.m.—1:00 A.M. 
Dancing 


Friday, April 11 
Bookkeeping Section Meeting 


10:00 a.M.—11:30 A.M. 

Under the direction of Joseph Gruber, 
vice-president of E.B.T.A. 

Chairman, J. Marshall Hanna, professor of 
business education, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus 

Topic: ““Today’s Bookkeepers Tell Us 
How to Adjust Bookkeeping Instruc- 
tion” 
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Panel Members: Mrs. Esther L. Fin... 
Kensington High School, Buffalo, N: 
York, and six high school graduates n 
working as bookkeepers 

Commentators: Gordon Rutherfor |, 
Western Technical Commercial Schoo, 
Toronto, Canada; Bertram E. Weiss, 
chairman, Accounting Department, New 
Utrecht High School, Brooklyn, N« 
York 


General Discussion 


Friday, April Il 
Distributive Education Section Meeting 


10:00 a.m.—11:30 A.M. 

Under the direction of Lloyd H. Jacobs, 
executive board member, E.B.T.A. 

Chairman, Samuel W. Caplan, chief, Dis- 
tributive Education, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania and assistant professor of 
distributive education, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia; assistant chair- 
man, Rene Knouse, teacher-trainer, 
Distributive Education, New York State 
College for Teachers, Albany, New York 

Topic: “Adjusting the Distributive Edu- 
cation Co-operative Program to Meet 
Present Merchandising Trends (Super 
Market Merchandising)” William 
Robinson, teacher-co-ordinator, Dis- 
tributive Education, Woodrow Wilson 
High School, Camden, New Jersey 

Topic: “How to Teach Textiles” - 
Dorothy W. Burgess, director of retail 
education, The Wool Bureau, Inc., New 
York City 


Friday, April I1 
Education for Life Adjustment 
Section Meeting 


10:00 a.M.—11:30 a.m. 

Under the direction of 
Polishook, executive 
E.B.T.A. 

Chairman, William M. Polishook 

Topic: “Education for Life Adjust- 
ment” — Benjamin C. Willis, superin- 
tendent of schools, Buffalo, New York 

Topic: “Education for Life Adjustment 
As Applied to Business Education” — 
Paul M. Boynton, state supervisor of 
business education, Hartford, Connect- 
icut 


William M. 


board member, 


Friday, April 11 
Private School Teachers Section Meeting 
10:00 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 


Under the direction of Jay W. Miller, 
executive board member, E.B.T.A. 
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Chairman, Elizabeth Trumper, head of 
Secretarial Science Department, Bryant 
& Stratton Business Institute, Buffalo, 
New York; assistant chairman, A. J. 
Park, president, Park Business College, 
Hamilton, Ontario 

Topic: “Teaching ’em What Ain’t in the 
Book — Preparing Young People for 
Initial Office Employment” — Roberta 
McDonald, dean of instruction, The 
Fisher School, Boston 

Topic: “Testing in Private Business 
Schools” — Robert E. Slaughter, vice- 
president, Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York City 


Friday, April 11 
Shorthand Section Meeting 


10:00 a.m.—11:30 A.M. 

Under the direction of Evelyn R. Kulp, 
executive board member, E.B.T.A. 

Chairman, Margaret A. Hanrahan, Taylor 
Allderdice High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; assistant chairman, Eve- 
lyn Rutledge, Port Arthur Vocational 
School, Port Arthur, Ontario, Canada 

Topic: “Devices in Dictation and Tran- 
scription’’ — demonstration class 

Speaker: Louis A. Leslie, New York City 


Friday, April 11 
Teacher-Training Section Meeting 
10:00 a.m.—11:30 A.M. 
Under the direction of John L. Rowe, 
executive board member, E.B.T.A. 
Dramatic Production Co-ordinator: Cath- 
arine Stevens, Teachers College of Con- 
necticut, New Britain 
Topic: “Problems of the 


Beginning 
Teacher” — A series of skits 


Friday, April II 
12:00 p.m.—3:00 P.M. 

All convention activities are suspended 
between these hours in order that those 
who wish to attend Good Friday serv- 
ices in the churches of Buffalo may do 
so. The exhibits, however, will remain 
open. 

3:00 P.M. 

Posting of the report of the Nominating 

Committee 


Friday, April 11 
Clerical Practice and Office Machines 
Section Meeting 
3:15 p.m.—5:00 p.m. 
Under the direction of Evelyn R. Kulp, 
executive board member, E.B.T.A. 
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Chairman, Helen A. Keily, State Teachers 
College, Salem, Massachusetts; assistant 
chairman, Lillian M. Gruener, Amherst 
Central High School, Snyder, New York 

Topic: “Adjustment to Vocational Life 
Through Clerical Practice’’ — Emma K. 
Felter, Walton High School, New York 
City 

Topic: “Adjustment to Vocational Life 
Through Office Machine Instruction” — 
Ray L. Clippinger, John Marshall High 
School, Rochester, New York 


Friday, April 11 
Private Schools Section Meeting 


3:15 p.m.—5:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of A. Raymond Jack- 
son, executive board member, E.B.T.A. 

Chairman, Frank D. March, Drake Busi- 
ness School, New York City; assistant 
chairman, Walter Straight, president, 
Westbrook Commercial Accademy, 
Olean, New York 

Topic: “The National Problem” — Harold 
D. Hopkins, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Association and Council of Busi- 
ness Schools 

Topic: “How to Stimulate More Enroll- 
ments’ — Mrs. Jean Caster, executive 
head, Jean Summers Business School, 
Elmira, New York; Harold F. Hudson, 
president, Stafford Hall School of Busi- 
ness, Summit, New Jersey; Samuel P. 
Vanderslice, registrar and vocational 
counselor, Strayer College, Washington, 


D.C. 
Friday, April 11 


Social Business Subjects Section Meeting 


3:15 p.M.—5:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of Joseph Gruber, 
vice-president of E.B.T.A. 

Chairman, Saul Wolpert, supervisor, 
Eastern District High School Annex, 
Brooklyn, New York 

Topic: “Adjusting the Social Business 
Subjects to Life Needs” 

Speakers: 

Business Law — Kennard E. Goodman, 
John Hay High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Business Arithmetic — Samuel N. Zor- 
now, head, Business Education De- 
partment, Benjamin Franklin High 
School, Rochester, New York 

Introduction to Business — John R. 
Haubert, chief, Commercial Educa- 
tion, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 

General Discussion 
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Friday, April 11 
Typewriting Section Meeting 


$:15 p.M.-5:00 P.M. 
Under the direction of John L. Rowe, 
executive board member, E.B.T.A. 
Chairman, Mrs. Irene Place, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor; assistant chair- 
man, Lloyd Baugham, Atlanta Division, 
University of Georgia, Atlanta 
Topic: “Champion Typists and Champion 
Teachers” — A panel discussion of the 
major issues in the teaching of type- 
writing 
Moderator: D. D. Lessenberry, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsy]- 
vania 
Panel Members: Mary Connelly, Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts; 
Regis Horace, Plymouth Teachers Col- 
lege, Plymouth, New Hampshire; Harry 
Huffman, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg; Estelle Popham, 
Hunter College, New York City; Arthur 
Walker, state supervisor of business 
education in Virginia; Margaret Hamma, 
International Business Machines; 
George Hossfield, Underwood Type- 
writer Company; Norman Saksvig, L. 
C. Smith Typewriter Company; Marian 
Wigand, Remington-Rand Typewriter 
Company; Grace Phelan, Royal Type- 
writer Company 


Friday, April 11 
Work-Experience Section Meeting 


3:15 p.m.—5:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of Jay W. Miller, 
executive board member, E.B.T.A. 

Chairman, Harry Q. Packer, state director 
of business and distributive education, 
Wilmington, Delaware; assistant chair- 
man, Mrs. Rosemary Bergner, Girls 
Vocational High School, Buffalo 

Topic: ‘““Work Experience on the High 
School Level’’— Louis R. Rosettie, asso- 
ciate in business education, State Edu- 
cation Department, AJbany, New York 

Topic: “Work Experience on the Post- 
High School Level” — J. William Har- 
rison, Jr., co-ordinator of office training 
program, Personnel Division, E. I. 
duPont de Nemours and Company, 
Inc., Wilmington, Delaware 

Genera] Discussion 


Saturday, April 12 
General Meeting 


9:30 A.M. 


Presiding: Rufus Stickney, president of 
E.B.T.A. 
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SPECIAL FEATURE 


A special feature of the Saturday 
morning session will be the presenta- 
tion of the activities and functions of 
Junior Achievement by a representa- 


tive of that organization and a stu- 
dent speaker now engaged in Junior 
Achievement This will 
truly be a program everyone will want 
to hear. 


activities. 








Annual Business Meeting 
Election of Officers 
Drawing of Prizes 


Saturday, April 12 


1:00 P.M. 
President’s Luncheon 


2:30 P.M. 
Meeting of the new officers and members 
of the executive board 


Special Convention Activities 
Thursday, April 10 


4:00 p.m.—6:00 P.M. 
New York University Tea 


Friday, April 11 
8:00 A.M. 

Boston University Breakfast (Send reser- 
vations in advance to Lester I. Sluder, 
School of Education, Boston University, 
84 Exeter Street, Boston 16, Massa- 
chusetts) 


8:00 A.M. 
Delta Pi Epsilon Breakfast 


8:00 A.M. 

Regional Breakfast, National Association 
and Council of Business Schools 

Chairman, Frank D. March, district 
governor, District No. 1, N.A.C.B.5. 
(Reservations may be made in advance 
with Frank D. March, Drake Business 
School, New York City) 


4:00 p.m.—6:00 P.M. 
New York University Tea 


Saturday, April 12 
8:00 A.M. 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
Breakfast (Reservations may be made 
with John Rowe, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City) 








D.P.E. Breakfast at E.B.T.A. 


Delta Pi Epsilon, graduate fraternity in 
business education, will sponsor a breakfast 
at the Statler Hotel, Buffalo, New York, on 
Friday morning, April 11, at 8:00 a.m. This 
breakfast will be in connection with the 
convention of the Eastern Business Teachers 
Association. 

The breakfast will be sponsored by the 
University of Syracuse chapter of Delta Pi 
Epsilon and will be under the direction of 
Dr. C. A. Nolan and Dorothea Chandler. 


Columbia Breakfast at E.B.T.A. 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, will hold an alumni break- 
fast on Saturday morning, April 12, in con- 
junction with the Eastern Business Teachers 
Association convention, to be held in Buffalo 
on April 10, 11, and 12. Dr. John Rowe will 
be in charge of the breakfast. All former 
students of Teachers College are invited. 
Full details of the time and place will appear 
in the convention program. 


New York University Tea at E.B.T.A. 


New York University, New York City, is 
holding a tea in connection with the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association convention, 
which is to be held at the Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, New York. The tea will be held on 
Thursday and Friday, April 10 and 11, from 


4:00 to 6:00 p.m. Alumni, students, and 
friends are cordially invited to attend. 


D.P.E. Chapter Elects Officers 


Rho chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, national 
honorary graduate fraternity in business 
education, at Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, installed the following officers at 
the last regular meeting held on January 12: 
president, Mary Del Tedesco; vice-president, 
Eva Barnhart; recording secretary, Florence 
Moore; corresponding secretary, Ruth Jones; 
treasurer, Marguerite Priest; historian, 
Frank Ferguson. 


Columbia Conference 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, will, hold its annual con- 
ference in business education from 9:30 a.m. 
to 3:00 p.m. on Saturday, July 26. “Meet- 
ing the National Emergency for Tran- 
scribers” is\the. theme%of,the conference. 

One of the critical shortages of manpower 
today is the lack of competent transcribers. 
There are not enough persons who can either 
take dictation by hand or on a machine, or 
who can use one of the various recording 
machines. The problem of supplying a 
sufficient number of competent persons in 
this field is one which will be discussed at 
the conference. 

There will be demonstrations of various 
shorthand systems and of various shorthand 
and office recording machines. Experts in 
the field will discuss the problems of training 
high-speed transcribers. 

Registration for the conference and the 
luncheon should be made in advance with 
Professor Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 


Michigan Work-Experience Program 


During the summer session of 1952, the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, in co- 
operation with Detroit business and indus- 
trial concerns, will again offer to qualified 
business teachers an opportunity for gradu- 
ate study combined with office work experi- 
ence. 

Stenographic and clerical type jobs will be 
available in some of the larger industrial and 
business offices in Detroit. Business teachers 
will be employed on a full-time basis and 
paid at prevailing rates. Seminar meetings 
will be held on Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings to co-ordinate the office experiences 
with the teaching of business subjects. A 
parallel program for teachers of industrial 
education will also be offered by the uni- 
versity. 

For additional information and preregis- 
tration, write to Frank Lanham, Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education and Practical 
Arts, School of Education, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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ALPHABETIC INDEXING — by Ray Wall Fisher 


This combination textbook, workbook, and reference book provides training in alphabetic indexing. It is suitable for a 
short course or a supplement requiring about two weeks of work. It contains all the information needed for indexing and 
ruled workbook paper and forms for the indexing problems. When these workbook pages have been removed, the instruc- 
tions and rules may be kept for reference. Thirty-two pages and cover. List price 36 cents. 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 1 
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If your students can’t spell, there 
is a solution to the problem... 


The universal complaint that we have received in recent years has 
been that high school students do not know how to spell. To combat this 
anon we have recently revised and expanded a very popular book 
entitle 


q Wy puny ry oT c QOuUenuay unggp ung yeanueggy gauge tnane c y 
wd p ie 

h thal i IF { S S 

All pal dadHHU UH Danneatl ulhs unl PPT PAULL reer LLL tee TTL h 


By R. G. WALTERS 











This new third edition is sweeping the country in popularity. It is being 
used in many schools for academic students and for business students. 
WORD STUDIES is really more than a speller. It gets to the very bottom 
of the difficulty by teaching the student how to use the dictionary, how 
to build words, how to spell, how to pronounce, and how to use words 
correctly. Besides this development of the basic techniques of word 
usage and spelling, there are many other features, such as emphasis on 
syllabication, words often confused, abbreviations, proper names, and 
names of cities. 


If you are not satisfied with the ability of your students to spell, you 
should try this book in your classes. Samples will be sent on request 
to any instructor or school official interested in improving spelling. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas | 
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DeBrum Promotes Conferences for Japanese Business Educators and 
Japanese Business and Industrial Leaders 


Dr. S. J. DeBrum has returned to San 
Francisco State College after a four-months’ 
assignment as visiting consultant in business 
education for the Institute for Educational 
Leadership in Japan. Dr. DeBrum was one 
of seventeen American educational con- 
sultants sent to Japan by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Army, at the request of the 
Japanese government, to work on educa- 
tional curriculum and administrative prob- 
lems of concern to the Japanese. 

Twenty-five Institute for Educational 
Leadership business educators discussed 
business training problems with fifteen top 
Japanese business executives in Tokyo on 
November 25, 1951. Shown in the picture 
below are: left foreground, Giichi Fukami, 
professor of marketing, Hitotsubashi Uni- 
versity; left rear, Hideo Watanabe, Mie 





University; T. Kato, director of Riken 
Industries; Yoshitaro Kagawa, principal, 
Second Commercial Upper High School, 
Tokyo; S. J. DeBrum, American consultant; 
Dr. Shigeru Yamaguchi, dean of commerce, 
Hitotsubashi University; S. Yonemoto, 
president, Tokyo Sales Company. 

While in Japan, Dr. DeBrum worked 
directly with leading Japanese business 
educators in workshop and seminar sessions. 
In addition, he participated in numerous 
conferences and conventions in various parts 
of Japan and served as a consulting adviser 
in business education to the Japanese Min- 
istry of Education. On his return trip to the 
United States, Dr. DeBrum spent five weeks 
observing curriculum and educational con- 
ditions in a number of countries in Asia, the 
Middle East, and in Europe. 

















CINCINNATI 2 
CHICAGO 5 





PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
by Walters and Nolan 
Here is a book that has been badly needed for some time. It contains twenty-three chapters covering 
such topics as business education today, the curriculum, the general business subjects, recording 
subjects, program for small schools, textbooks, equipment, visual aids, testing, standards, guidance, 
placement, and numerous other important topics that are attractively illustrated. Price $2.80 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
DALLAS 1 
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Thousands of American school teachers 
are making a frontal attack on economic 
illiteracy, says the Joint Council on Eco- 
nomic Education. A summary report of the 
Joint Council tells of workshops, seminars, 
and other services throughout the country 
in which teachers have been aided in their 
effort to increase the economic understand- 
ing of all segments of the population and to 
bring various interest groups in American 
society into a working relationship. 

A foreword to this report of an under- 
taking that began three vears ago, written 
by Professor G. Derwood Baker, chairman 
of the Joint Council, declares that ‘economic 
illiteracy is the one great threat which, if 
left unchallenged, would surely destroy our 
economic system and the free society that 
has been erected around it.’’ The report, in 
no small degree, is a challenge to the school 
teachers of the United States to accept 
economic education asa major responsibility 
and to give more than meager attention to 
economic institutions, problems, and issues. 

The Joint Council believes, as do many 
others, that American citizens are educa- 
tionally unprepared for economic disloca- 
tions that the war, postwar, and rearmament 
periods have brought. The Council believes, 
also, that the “schools constitute the prin- 
cipal means for economic education.” 

Recently the Brookings Institution joined 
those deploring the asserted lack of economic 
knowledge on the part of most Americans. 
The Joint Council believes its Summary 
Report reveals a successful attempt on the 
part of many teachers to overcome this 
handicap. 

Economic education cannot be entrusted 
to pressure groups, Professor Baker insists, 
and the Joint Council is striving both to 
challenge schools to undertake this task and 
to aid them in doing it. 

Organized effort to prepare teachers, 
especially those assigned to teenagers, to 
deal effectively in their classrooms with 
economic problems has developed in sixteen 
states since the formation of the Joint Coun- 
cil. More than 2,400 teachers from forty- 
four states and the Territory of Hawaii have 
attended workshop centers. 

This program of bringing economic educa- 
tion to the schools of the nation had its start 
in the summer of 1948 at New York Univer- 
sity. A workshop was organized with Pro- 
fessor Baker of the School of Education 
faculty as director. Here it was proved 
possible, in three weeks, to give school 
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Economic Education Report 





people, even those with little or no econo: tie 
training, a basic unde rstanding of the struc- 
ture and operation of American econo) iV. 
Teachers were able, upon return to school, 
to conduct class sessions on such subjects a 
how to get a job, how budget income, 
how to use credit, labor-management rela- 
tions, social security, farm price supports, 
the role of profits in our economy, the 
hazards of inflation, and other problems with 
which a high school student must be familiar 
if he is to become the informed citizen socicty 
expects from the school. 

The Joint Council was formed in 1949 as a 
nonprofit, nonpartisan educational organiza- 
tion to aid teachers throughout the country 
in developing their interest in and compe- 
tence to deal with economic problems and 
issues. Summer workshops on the campuses 
of twenty-two colleges and universities have 
followed the general pattern of the 1948 
sessions, although subjects considered are 
varied. These workshops pay special atten- 
tion to economic problems of their com- 
munities or geographic sections. Several 
councils have sponsored community meet- 
ings and forums on economic questions. 

During the intensive workshop program, 
usually lasting three weeks, the structure 
and function of the American economy is 
analyzed and policies and procedures for 
improving economic education in the public 
schools are considered. Materials developed 
in one workshop are available to teachers in 
other areas and the Joint Council feels that 
one of its best services is that of facilitating 
the exchange of experience and materials. 

The financial support of the National Joint 
Council program has come from the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development and the 
Fund for Adult Education established by 
the Ford Foundation. State and 
councils raise their own funds. 

From the outset, the Joint Council and the 
state, regional, and local councils that have 
since been formed, have included in their 
memberships not only educators but also 
leaders of business, industry, labor, and 
civic groups. ‘Teachers taking economic 
problems into the classrooms are by no 
means restricted to the social studies groups. 
While they are the most numerous group, 
those, attending workshops and serving on 
councils are a good cross section of a high 
school faculty — business education, science, 
mathematics, vocational education, English, 
and so forth. 

The Joint 


local 


Council has close working 
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relationships with many professional organi- 
zations, notably the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
National Council for the Social Studies, 
United Business Education Association, and 
the Department of Audio-Visual Instruction 
of the National Education Association. 


A major problem encountered by those 
trying to teach economic problems at the 
high school level has been the relative lack 
of material. The Joint Council has assisted 
teams of specialists in attacking this problem 
and has aided other councils and the many 
workshop groups in locating or developing 
such teaching aids. 

Consultants from business, labor, research 
organizations, and government have assisted 
teacher groups in understanding as well as 
in preparing teacher materials on phases of 
the American economy. Staffs for work- 
shops, conferences, and seminars include 
competent economists and professional cur- 
riculum specialists so that topics being 
prepared for classroom presentation are 
subjected to the checks of accuracy and 
suitability for teaching use. 

* e * 


NOMA Conference and Exposition 


The National Office Management Asso- 
ciation will hold its 33rd International Con- 
ference and Annual Office Equipment and 
Machinery Exposition at the Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, California, on May 18 
to 22, 1952. Emma Lee, national committee 
chairman, has announced that the conference 
dates will be May 18 to 21 and the exposition 
dates, May 19 to 22. 

“The Obligations of Office Management” 
is the theme to be depicted at the conference 
and will stress the importance of the office 
executive as a citizen, as a leader, and as a 
manager. 

Sunday, May 18, has been set aside as 
“Association Day” for all chapter officers, 
committees, and other interested members. 
The staff will be on hand to discuss all asso- 
ciation activities and assist those in attend- 
ance with chapter operating problems. In 
the past several years this phase of the con- 
ference has gained in popularity and is 
mutually beneficial to officers, members, and 
staff. 

The “All Purpose” Business Show, to be 
staged in the Civic Auditorium, promises 
to be the show of the year. Operating four 
days in San Francisco (Monday to Thursday, 
1:00 p.m. to 10:00 p.m.), the exposition will 
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feature the latest products of all the major 
manufacturers and distributors of office ma- 
chinery, equipment, furniture, supplies, and 
accessories in the country. 

All conference activities will take place 
in the Fairmont Hotel. Technical sessions 
will begin on Monday, May 19. Some of the 
topics that will be discussed at the technical 
sessions are: “The Office Executive’s Obliga- 
tion to His Employer and Top Manage- 
ment,” ““The Office Executive’s Obligation 
to His Employees,” ““The Office Executive’s 
Obligation to Build and Maintain Loyalty 
and Co-operation,” ““The Office Executive’s 
Obligation to His Profession Within His 
Own Company,” “The Office Executive’s 
Obligation to His Profession Outside of His 
Company.” 

e ” * 


Chicago Examination for Business Training 
and Phonography Teachers 

Teachers for the Chicago public schools 
ure selected by the examination process. 
Examinations for teachers of business train- 
ing and phonography will be held on April 
28, 1952. The names of those who are 
successful in these examinations will be 
placed on an eligible list from which teachers 
will be appointed on the basis of merit. 

A candidate for admission to these exami- 
nations must be a citizen of the United 
States, between the ages of twenty and forty- 
eight years, and hold a degree from a college 
or university fully accredited by a regional 
accrediting agency. The professional train- 
ing of the candidate must include at least 
fifteen semester hours of education, with 
either a three semester-hour course in prac- 
tice teaching or two years of teaching experi- 
ence in an accredited high school. In 
addition, the candidates must have a college 
major in business with a specialization in the 
particular field. For detailed information, 
prospective candidates should address their 
inquiries to the Board of Examiners, Room 
242, 228 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. 





CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 
INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE 
TRAINING is available for special short final review 
courses that will prepare students for taking civil service 
examinations or taking jobs in business. 


List Price, $1.20 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 San Francisco 3 


New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 Dallas 1 














The answer to this question is very complex. The authors, editors, and the 
publishers have contributed their specialized experience and skills. The ex- 
perimentation, the tryouts, and the refinements add to the smoothness, accuracy, 
logic, and simplicity. The realism and the practical applications make the 
course interesting. Adequate visual aids, problems, tests, practice sets, and 
many types of service materials help to make a good textbook more teachable. 
All this, and more too, you getin... 


20™ CENTURY BOOKKEEPING & ACCOUNTING 


Nineteenth Edition — By Carlson, Forkner, Prickett 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco 3 
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Combined Meeting 


Western Business Education Association and 


California Business Education Association 


Hotel Claremont, Berkeley, California 
April 7 and 8, 1952 


Two great associations will hold their 
conventions together in the Claremont 
Hotel, Berkeley, California, on April 7 
and 8, 1952. 

The officers of the Western Business 
Education Association are: president, 
Dr. Marsdon A. Sherman, Chico State 
College, Chico, California; vice-president, 
Evan Croft, Brigham Young University, 
Provo, Utah; secretary, Eugene J. Kosy, 
Central Washington College of Education, 
Ellensburg; treasurer, Opal DeLancey. 

The officers of the California Business 
Education Association are: president, 
Claud F. Addison, Hartnell College, 
Salinas; vice-president, Mrs. Emma O. 
Luebbers, Chaffey College, Ontario; treas- 
urer, Dorothy Myers, College of the 
Sequoias, Visalia; secretary, S. Rex Gor- 
ton, San Diego Vocational School, San 
Diego. 

The following is the combined program: 


Monday, April 7 


9:45 a.M.—10:05 a.m. 

“Business Education in ’52’’— Dr. Wil- 
liam R. Blackler, chief, Bureau of 
Business Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento 

10:15 a.m.—11:00 a.m. 

“Facing Facts in the Present National 
Emergency” — Dr. Hamden L. Fork- 
ner, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City 

11:00 a.m.—12:00 p.m. 

Exhibitors’ Hour 

12:00 p.m.—1:45 P.M. 

Lunch 

Subject: “Educators and Propagandists 
in the Struggle for the Minds of 
Men”’ — Dr. Harold H. Fisher, chair- 
man of the Hoover Institute and 
Library of Stanford University 


Monday, April 7 


2:00 p.m.—3:15 P.M. 
Section Meetings — 
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Typewriting — chairman, Dr. Marion 
Lamb, Sacramento State College, 
Sacramento 

General Business — chairman, Dr. Mars- 
don A. Sherman, president of 
W.B.E.A. 

Bookkeeping — chairman, George M. 
DaVall, supervisor of business educa- 
tion, Los Angeles Public Schools 


3:15 p.M.—4:00 P.M. 
Meeting of Western Region, American 
Business Writing Association 
3:15 p.M.—4:00 P.M. 
Exhibits and Machine Demonstrations 


Monday, April 7 


6:30 p.m.—9:00 P.M. 
Banquet (Program to be arranged and 
carried out by officers of W.B.E.A.) 


Tuesday, April 8 


9:30 a.m.—10:45 a.m. 

Section Meetings— 

Shorthand — chairman, Eleanor Skimin, 
San Francisco State College 

Business Machines — chairman, Ken- 
neth Knight, Metropolitan Junior 
College, Los Angeles 

Distributive Education — chairman, 
Dr. Willis Kenealy, regional super- 
visor of Los Angeles Area 

10:50 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 

“‘New Developments in Visual Aids’ — 
Cletus Zumwalt, dean of curriculum — 
and instruction, Modesto Junior Col- 
lege, Modesto 

12:00 p.m.—2:00 P.M. 

Luncheon 

Subject: ‘““Keeping Your Vision Splen- 
did’’ — Reverend Kenneth A. Carl- 
son, minister, First Methodist Church, 
Santa Monica, California 


Awarding of Prizes 





Review of Business Education. 1951. Research 
Issue. This 49-page, printed, paper-bound bulletin is 
Nos. 1 and 2 of the annual series published jointly by 
Beta chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon and the Department 
of Business Education, Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater. It contains abstracts of the following studies 
that were entered in the 1948 and 1949 Delta Pi Epsilon 
Research Award Contests: “The Construction of a 
Standardized Test in Typewriting for Use on the Col- 
legiate Level” by Ruth Gordon Batchelor; “An Analysis 
of the Qualifications and Duties of Stenographer, 
Class B, as Determined by Judgments of Personne] 
Managers and Beginning Stenographers” by Betty A. 
Eastwood; “A Survey of Opinions of the Adequacy 
With Which Secondary Schools Fill the English Needs 
of Business Education Students” by Mildred Owens 
Hughes; “A Study of Typewriting as Offered in Ele- 
mentary Schools” by Mabel Maxine Hutchings; 
“A Phonetic Approach to the Teaching and Learning 
of Gregg Shorthand Through an Emphasis Upon Fre- 
quency of English Speech Sounds” by E. L. Marietta; 
“A Survey of Retail Establishments in Springfield, 
Illinois, With Implications for Improving the Dis- 
tributive Education Program” by Ralph E. Mason; 
“The Effect of Study-Type Reading Lessons Upon 
Achievement in College Accounting” by Forrest L. 
Mayer; “An Analysis of the Frequency of Brief Forms 
and Principles and Abbreviating Devices in Gregg 
Shorthand Manual Simplified, Functional Method” by 
Walter L. Shell; “The Employment Status of Men 
Stenographers in Tennessee Industry” by Ellen Skinner; 
“The Weighting of Typewriting Errors” by Winnie 
Hathaway Stratton; “‘Aids for the Prognosis of Success 
in Typewriting” by Mary Pauline Guinn Stroker; ““Em- 
ployment Opportunities and Educational Requirements 
for Secretarial Workers in the Churches of the Georgia 
Baptist Convention, 1947” by Mary Elam Vance; 
“‘Stenographic-Clerical Work Experience Within the 
High School” by Leona M. Wesley; “A Survey of the 
Teaching of Filing in the Public White High Schools of 
North Carolina and of Filing Activities” by Martha 
E. Wheless. For further information write Robert A. 
Lowry, School of Commerce, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


Family Financial Security Education for 
Mathematics Students. 1950. Bulletin No. 2. 
This 86-page, mimeographed, paper-bound booklet, 
designed to provide arithmetic material to be used in 
Grades 8-12, was prepared at the first workshop on 
Family Financial Security Education held at the School 
of Education and Wharton School of Finance, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. It. is designed 
as a resource unit for teachers. It outlines a plan for a 
study of arithmetic as applied to problems concerning 
family finance. The booklet includes objectives, 
problems, suggested activities, tests, and bibliography 
for teachers.; Free.** Address your requests to the 
Committee on Family Financial Security Education, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
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Summary Report of the Joint Council on 
Economic Education. 1951. This 59-page, printed, 
paper-bound booklet is an official report to the govern- 
ing body of the Joint Council on Economic Education 
and to other persons and organizations interested in 
improving economic education in our public schools, 
communities, and colleges. It is a report of the activities 
of the Joint Council during the past three years. The 
following topics are included in the report: “The Prob- 
lem of Economic Education’; “The Need for Leader- 
ship”; “Exploration and Experimentation”; “The 
Formation of the Joint Council’; “The Joint Council 
Plans for the Future”; and “In Conclusion.” Appen- 
dix A outlines by time and place the history of the 
movement for the improvement of economic education, 
and Appendix B lists the educators, economists, busi- 
ness executives, labor leaders, agricultural specialists 
and experts from governmental agencies who have 
assisted in workshops and community programs as 
staff members, speakers, and consultants. For further 
information write the Joint Council on Economic 
Education, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New 
York. 


Key to Medical Terminology. 1951. By Queena 
Hazelton. This 45-page, printed, paper-bound booklet 
is the first unit of a series of five pamphlets in “Report- 
ing Practice in Medical Terminology” to be used as the 
medical nomenclature text in the forthcoming program 
for the Certified Medical Secretary. This introductory 
unit on combining forms with solid matter for transcrip- 
tion is a simplifying key to medical terminology for the 
high school graduate. Difficult terms are pronounced in 
the intensive exercises following the solid-matter drills. 
Both the Anniversary Edition of Gregg Shorthand for 
old writers and reporters, and the Simplified Edition 
for new writers are presented. The contents include the 
following: (1) Medical prefixes and combining forms; 
(2) Medical suffixes and combining forms; (3) Medical 
prefixes for dictation; (4) Medical suffixes for dictation; 
(5) Branches of medical practice; (6) Similar word drill; 
(7) Intensive exercise; (8) Singular and plural endings; 
(9) Solid-matter exercise; and (10) Intensive exercise, 
Price 95 cents. Order from American Association of 
Certified Medical Secretaries, 6957 Bob-O-Links Drive. 
Dallas 14, Texas. 


Typewriter Mystery Games. 1951. By Julius 
Nelson. This $l-page, mimeographed, paper-bound 
booklet gives line-by-line directions for making a variety 
of designs with the typewriter. The name of the booklet 
is derived from the fact that, with the exception of the 
designs shown on the back cover, the solutions are not 
given but must be worked out. Directions for a sample 
design are given on page 2 and the solution is on page 3. 
After the student has completed the sample design and 
has checked it with the solution, directions are given for 
making eighteen different designs. Price 50 cents post- 
paid. Order from Artistic Typing Headquarters, 4006 
Carlisle Avenue, Baltimore 16, Maryland. 





It’s useful fun to 


learn to COMPOSE 
as | learn to TYPE 





PERSONAL 


and Professional 


TYPING 


By S. J. Wanous 
* 


A New Nonvocational Book 
for ALL who Wish to 
Learn to Type 


PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL TYPING is a distinctive new type of book that teaches student: 


how to compose at the typewriter. Composing drills are started in the seventh lesson and are in- 
cluded in most of the following lessons. 


Basic writing principles are explained and illustrated. Students are taught and shown how to set 
up their problems, how to gather and organize their information, how to write and revise the ma- 
terial, and how to prepare their finished work. They actually go through these experiences so that 
typing skill is put to practical use. 

The students are given writing problems to solve on the typewriter. Problems include composing 


and typing personal notes, personal letters, semi-business letters, business letters, outlines, short 
essays, and short articles. 


Special techniques are used to develop speed and accuracy in typewriting. English composition, 


spelling, punctuation, word usage, and correct style are emphasized. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 1 
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Improve Your Spelling. (Released in 1951.) 
This 16-mm. sound film available in color or black and 
white was produced by Coronet Instructional Films 
with Dr. Henry Bonner McDaniel, professor of educa- 
tion and psychology, Stanford University, Stanford, 
California, acting as collaborator. The film may be 
shown in approximately 11 minutes. 

Summary. As the film opens, Bob, a high school 
boy, is typing the final draft of his term paper. Spelling 
was always giving Bob trouble, but Bob became grimly 
determined to see to it that the term paper was right 
even if he had to look up every word in the dictionary. 
He began with the word “psychology.” When Bob 
found the word in the dictionary, he looked at it, then 
shut the dictionary and started back to his desk. Then 
he stopped. He still didn’t know how to spell the word. 
He turned back and looked again. This time he figured 
that he should look at the word long enough to be able 
to write it. He looked at the word as a whole, and then 
in parts, saying each syllable as he looked at it. Then, 
to check himself, he closed his eyes and tried to see the 
word. Bob realized for the first time that in order to 
learn to spell a systematic procedure had to be used. 
He decided to use the following procedure in learning 
to spell: (1) See and hear the word; (2) Imagine the 
word; (3) Check the word; (4) Write the word; and 
(5) Check it again. The film gives the audience an 
opportunity to use the procedure. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for any group 
of high school students. It would be particularly helpful 
to classes in office practice, typewriting, shorthand, and 
business English 

Sale and Rental. “Improve Your Spelling” may be 
purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling price for a 
black and white print is $50.00 and for color $100.00. 
For rental purposes contact your regular film rental 
library. 


Vu-Graph Bookkeeping Visual Aid Kit. 
(Released in 1952.) This kit contains bookkeeping 
transparencies 8'4” x 11” produced by Charles Beseler 
Company in collaboration with South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company. The transparencies may be projected 
on a 7-inch or 10-inch transparency projector in a 
completely illuminated room. 

Summary. The kit contains twelve packets of trans- 
parencies, eight single transparencies, and an instruction 
sheet. Each packet contains two or more transparencies 
arranged in sequence to present in step-by-step form 
the standard procedures in bookkeeping practice. The 
purpose of each packet is to give the teacher an oppor- 
tunity to illustrate to the students one phase of the 
bookkeeping cycle. The titles of the twelve packets are: 
Packet 1, “‘Recording the Opening Entry’; Packet 2, 
“Posting all Debit Items in the Opening Entry”; 
Packet 3, “Posting all Credit Items in the Opening 
Entry”; Packet 4, “Journalizing”; Packet 5, “Journaliz- 
ing Current Entries”; Packet 6, “Proving Cash and 
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Balancing the Cash Account”; Packet 7, “Preparing a 
Trial Balance”; Packet 8, “Preparing a Six-Column 
Work Sheet for a Service-Type Business’; Packet 9, 
“Preparing a Profit and Loss Statement’; Packet 10, 
“Preparing a Balance Sheet’; Packet 11, “Closing the 
Ledger”; Packet 12, “Preparing a Ten-Column Work 
Sheet for a Merchandising Business.” 

The single transparencies included are: (1) “Sales 
Journal,” (2) “Purchases Journal,” (3) “Cash Receipts 
Journal,” (4) “Cash Payments Journal,” (5) “Com- 
bined Cash Journal,”’ (6) “‘Account with Balance 
Column,” (7) “Columnar General Journal,” and 
(8) “*T’ Form Accounts and Journal Instruction 
Sheet.”” Other bookkeeping forms, such as the two- 
column journal and the ten-column work sheet, are 
included in the packets and may be used independently, 

A special crayon pencil or specially prepared ink may 
be used to write on the transparencies. The writing 
may be easily erased with a damp cloth. 


Recommended Use. The “Vu-Graph Bookkeeping 
Visual Aid Kit’” may be used in many ways in book- 
keeping and accounting classes. The three general 
ways in which the kit may be used are: (1) As an intro- 
duction to any phase of the bookkeeping cycle; (2) Con- 
currently with the daily lesson; (3) As a review or 
summary. The use of the transparencies is so flexible 
that the teacher can vary the method of presentation 
to meet the needs of the class. 

Sale. The “Vu-Graph Bookkeeping Visual Aid Kit” 
may be purchased from Charles Beseler Company, 
60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, New Jersey. The selling 
price for the complete kit is $29.95. A special intro- 
ductory price is offered if the Vu-Graph machine and 
the Kit are purchased together. For further information 
about the Bookkeeping Visual Aid Kit or the Vu-Graph 
projector write the Charles Beseler Company. 


Why Play Leapfrog? (Released in 1951.) This 
16-mm. sound film in Technicolor was produced by 
John Sutherland Productions and presented by Har- 


ding College, Searcy, Arkansas. 
approximately 11 minutes. 

Summary. This film uses animated cartoons to ex- 
plain and illustrate the relationship that exists between 
prices and wages. It explains that prices are increased 
when wages are increased if there is no proportionate 
increase in production. Price increases resulting from 
increases in wages are explained by analyzing the total 
cost involved in manufacturing an automobile. The 
proportionate costs of labor, material, and overhead 
in the manufacture of an automobile are shown in 
diagram form. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for high 
school classes in economics and consumer economic 
problems. 

Rental. ‘“‘Why Play Leapfrog?’ may be obtained 
from the Motion Picture Division, Harding College, 
Searcy, Arkansas. Free except for transportation 
charges. 


It may be shown in 








BOOKKEEPING MADE Easier 


with S.V.E. Filmstrips 


’ Miley Here are three new filmstrips designed to help speed up bookkeeping 
SOK KEEPING instruction in the classroom. Each presents in graphic, step-by-step 
g AccOUNTING form the standard procedure in bookkeeping practice. These strips 

wig? correlate with “20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting” by Carlson, 
Forkner, and Prickett, although they are so basic they may be used with 
any other standard textbook on bookkeeping and accounting. 


THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART I (In color) 
THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART Il (In color) 
THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART Ili (In color) 


The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part 1’’ 


A 42-frame, single-frame filmstrip in color, with captions, 
subtitles, and text frames covering the opening entry and 
the posting of the opening entry in the ledger. Price 
$5.00. 


Frame from _  filmstrip 

Part I, ‘‘The Bookkeeping 

Cycle,’’ showing the cash 
account. 


“The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part [l°’ 


A 42-frame, single-frame filmstrip in color with captions, subtitles, 
and text frames covering additional journal entries, posting to the 


ledger, and the trial balance. Price $5.00. 


“The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part Ill’ 


A 42-frame, single-frame filmstrip in color, with captions, 
subtitles, and text frames covering the work sheet, 
financial statements, and closing entries. Price $5.00. 



























































. These filmstrips are produced jointly by South-Western 
w Publishing Company and the Society for Visual Edu- 


cation, Inc. 


Frame from filmstrip Part II, 
“The Bookkeeping Cycle,"* showing 
method of proving cash. 





Distributed by 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 
(Specialists in Visual Education) 


1345 W. DIVERSEY PARKWAY - - CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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Hit and Run 
She: “Oh, good! You've asked father if you can 
marry me.” 

He: “No, dear. I’ve just been in a motor smash.” 

e @¢e 
Lone Survivor 

Newlywed Husband: “Do you mean to say there’s 
only one course for dinner tonight?” 

Wife: “Yes, dear. You see, when the chops caught 
fire and fell into the dessert I had to use the soup to 
put it out.” 

ee e¢ e@ 
Justice 

Burglar: “Get ready to die. 
you.” 

Victim: “Why?” 

Burglar: “I’ve always said I’d shoot anyone who 
looked like me.” 

Victim: “Do I look like you?” 

Burglar: “Yes.” 

Victim: ““Then shoot.” 


I’m going to shoot 


oe ee 
A Wide Choice 
A rookie passing the mess hall asked the cook: 
““What’s on the menu tonight?” 
“Oh, we have thousands of things to eat tonight.” 
“What are they?” 


“Beans.” 
ee ¢@e 


A Near Miss 
“You almost struck that pedestrian!” 
“I don’t care,” blurted the reckless motorist. “I 
haven’t time now to go back and try again!” 
e ee 
Mistaken Identity 
“Are you Donald Vance?” he asked the young man 
beside the coat rack in the restaurant. 
““No,” was the surprised reply. 
“Well, I am,” came the frosty rejoinder, ‘“‘and that 
is his overcoat you are putting on.” 
ee e©e 
Hole in One 
Guest: “Does the water always come through the 
roof like that?” 
Hotel Manager: “‘No, sir, only when it rains.” 
e ee 
Next Best Thing 
“Why did they hang that picture?” 
‘Perhaps they couldn’t find the artist.”’ 
e ee 
Sad State of Affairs 
Stranger: “I’ve come out here to make an honest 
living.” 
Native: “Well, there’s not much competition.” 
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Economy Size 


“But why did you buy a dachshund for the children?” 
“So that they can all pet him at once.” 


e © e 
A Foreign Tongue 
A man was tuning in on the radio when he got 
sudden twinge of pain in his back. 
“T believe I’m getting lumbago!”’ he exclaimed. 
““What’s the difference?”’ answered his wife. “‘Y: 
won't understand a word they say.” 
e ee 
No Solos, Please 
“Have you ever speculated on why you are so popul ir 
in your neighborhood?” 


“No, except that I told my neighbors that I always 
play the saxophone when I get lonely.” 


€ a _ 
Big Game 


The man dashed into the store. “Quick,” he yelped, 
“let me have a mousetrap.” 
“Just a moment, sir,” said the clerk. 
“Well, hurry, I have to catch a bus.” 
“I’m sorry, but the ones we have aren’t large enough 
for that.” 
ee ¢ e@ 


So He Can Retire 
Clerk (to student): Here’s a book that will do half 


your work for you. 
Student: Swell, I'll take two of them. 


e © e 
Production Aid 


Curious One: “How long have you been working for 
this company?” 
Truthful One: “‘Ever since the boss threatened to 
fire me.” 
ee ¢ e 


Kindly Gesture 


“Son,” said a Texan to his offspring, “I just heard 
you asking that man what state he was from. Now, 
my boy, I want you always to remember this: If 
a man comes from Texas, he’ll tell you; and if he isn’t 
from Texas, there’s no need to embarrass him.” 


« * . 
Cutting Corners 


Shipowner: “We must have government aid. Con- 
gress doesn’t realize how expensive it is to operate a 
ship Why, barnacles alone cost American ships 
$100,000,000 a year!” 

Congressman: “You ought to cut that item down 
Use a cheaper grade of barnacles or get along with 
fewer of them.” 
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Will sell small secretarial school in growing North 
Carolina town to best offer. Great opportunity for right 
party. Address, No. 110. 





Three-teacher school in a rich phosphate section in 
Tennessee for sale. Approved for veterans’ training. 
State and national approval. Fourteen years of successful 
operation. Owner must retire. Terms. Address, No. 112. 





WANTED TO BUY 


Will buy a business college below the Mason-Dixon 
Line. Must be well-established school with good reputa- 
tion. Give all details and information including price 
in first letter. Address, No. 111. 





FOR SALE 


Stenotype machine with case. Machine in excellent 
condition. Instruction material included. $35.00. Ad- 
dress, Eleanor M. Youree, 1805 E. Gadsden, Pensacola, 
Florida. 





Good used school equipment for use in any school 
room for sale: Rotospeed idienenavanh — hand operated, 
for $35.50; Postcard hand duplicator, for $5.00; L. C. 
Smith 14° carriage typewriter, for $79.50; Mimeosco 
with light and T-square, lettering guides and stylus, for 
$35.50; a 20" paper cutter, for $10.00. All ship geo 
in U.S.A. Address, Gladys Boxdorfer, 808 West Third 
Street, Yankton, South Dakota. 


A Lesson in Socialism 


(Reprinted by permission of The Foundation for Economic 
Education, Inc., Irvington-on-Hudson, New York.) 


This is a letter written by Thomas J. Shelly, 
teacher of economics and history, Yonkers 
High School, Yonkers, New York: 


“As a teacher in the public schools, I find 
that the socialist-communist idea of taking 
‘from each according to his ability,’ and 
giving ‘to each according to his needs’ is 
now generally accepted without question by 
most of our pupils. In an effort to explain 
the fallacy in this theory, I sometimes try 
this approach with my pupils: 

“When one of the brighter or harder- 
working pupils makes a grade of 95 on a 
test, I suggest that I take away 20 points 
and give them to a student who has made 
only 55 points on his test. Thus each would 
contribute according to his ability and — 
since both would have a passing mark — 
each would receive according to his need. 
After I have juggled the grades of all the 
other pupils in this fashion, the result is 
usually a ‘common ownership’ grade of 
between 75 and 80 — the minimum needed 
for passing, or for survival. Then I speculate 
with the pupils as to the probable results if 
I actually used the socialistic theory for 
grading papers. 





“First, the highly productive pupils — and 
they are always in a minority in school as 
well as in life — would soon lose all incentive 
for producing. Why strive to make a high 
grade if part of it is taken from you by 
‘authority’ and given to someone else? 
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“Second, the less productive pupils — a 
majority in school as elsewhere — would, for 
a time, be relieved of the necessity to study 
or to produce. This socialist-communist 
system would continue until the high pro- 
ducers had sunk—or had been driven 
down — to the level of the low producers. 
At that point, in order for anyone to survive, 
the ‘authority’ would have no alternative 
but to begin a system of compulsory labor 
and punishments against even the low 
producers. They, of course, would then 
complain bitterly, but without understand- 
ing. 
“Finally, I return the discussion to the 
ideas of freedom and _ enterprise — the 
market economy — where each person has 
freedom of choice, and is responsible for his 
own decisions and welfare. 

“Gratifyingly enough, most of my pupils 
then understand what I mean when I 
explain that socialism — even in a democ- 
racy — will eventually result in a living 
death for all except the ‘authorities’ and a 
few of their favorite lackeys.” 


es » * 
NOMA Area Conference 


The National Office Management Associa- 
tion chapters in Baltimore, Harrisburg, 
Lancaster, Philadelphia, Scranton, Trenton, 
Washington, Wilmington, and York, com- 
prising Area 2, will hold their first area 
conference at the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
Hotel at Atlantic City, New Jersey, on April 
25 and 26, 1952. There are approximately 
1100 members of the National Office Man- 
agement Association chapters in Area 2. 

The program will consist of exceptional 
speakers of national prominence and tech- 
nical sessions of unusual merit. The meet- 
ings on Friday will be held from 10:00 a.m. 
to 4:00 p.m. with a banquet in the evening. 
There will be more meetings on Saturday 
morning, followed by a luncheon. 





TYPEWRITING STYLE MANUAL 


A 47-page, printed, paper-bound booklet containing 
a summary of all the rules of punctuation, spacing, 
style, tabulation, special characters, addresses, saluta- 
tions, and other mechanical features of writing. It 
correlates with 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, 
Fifth Edition, and may be used in typewriting, office 
practice, or English classes. 


Price 10 cents, postpaid. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Chicago 5 Dallas 1 
San Francisco 3 


Cincinnati 1 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 























BUSINESS 


By Bassett and Agnew 


BUSINESS FILING can be taught as a separate course with a separate textbook, 
or it can be taught in connection with our SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE 
or CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE 


BUSINESS FILING emphasizes both principles and applications. The filing 
a 


course can be completed in twenty, thirty, or forty class periods, depending 


upon the number of you wish to cover. The practice outfit is completely 
realistic with index cards, letters, telegrams, interoffice communications, cross 
reference sheets lders, quides, gummed labels, and answer sheets. 


Let us help you plan a course in filing. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas | 
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